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As a profession this science opens 
the way to a field that is not over- 
crowded. In every town there are as 
many physicians, lawyers, clergymen, 
teachers, and other professional peo- 
ple as can well be supported; but in 
few of them is a phrenologist located, 
and there are towns and cities, even 
States, that are not visited once a year 
by a competent phrenologist. Inqui- 
ries come to us almost daily from all 
parts of the country asking for an op- 
portunity of consulting a phrenologist 
as to choice of pursuits, matrimonial 
adaptation, the training of children, 
or the best means of self-culture. 

The profession offers a most ad- 
mirable opportunity for travel to those 
who desire it, and there is not a large 
city in which a competent phrenolo- 
gist could not locate and by proper 
methods create such a demand for his 
services as would secure for him abun- 
dant remuneration. 

The importance of the work done by 
a scholarly and conscientious phrenol- 
ogist is second to none, for he can 
greatly add to the power and useful- 
ness of everyone who consults him. 
However, no one should undertake the 
responsibilities of this professiun with- 
out proper preparation for the work, 
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and this can be acquired better 
through the course of instruction af- 
forded by the Institute than in any 
other possible way.* 

Success in life is assured to the man 
who understands himself fully and has 
at his command a means of strength- 
ening his character, and can readily 
apprehend the strength and weakness 
of those with whom he has to deal, 
whether in the line of business or in 
the various professional avocations. 
While a business education as given in 
the commercial schools may be desir- 
able, it is not to be compared with the 
advantages to be derived from a course 
of instruction in the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology by one who de- 
pends on the results of his dealings 
with others. 

Proficiency in phrenology will prove 
more conducive to personal enjoyment 
and be of more value in all social re- 
lations than any of the arts of draw- 
ing, painting, music, elocution, foreign 
languages, etc., as ordinarily practised. 
In the theatre of social life success 
depends largely upon the exercise of 
tact, and the talents or foibles of 
others must be appreciated by those 
who desire to please them, and one’s 
own abilities and shortcomings must 


* See in another column what The Railroad Company of Omaha is doing 
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be understood in order to apply the 
one to advantage or to repress the 
other. 

No matter how much good judg- 
ment one possesses, a certain degree 
of technical knowledge of human nat- 
ure will always greatly augment one’s 
adaptiveness in obtaining position or 
public esteem. 

In marriage men and women should 
be adapted to each other, both physi- 
cally and mentally; two of the plump 
vital, the angular motive, or the sharp- 
featured mental temperament should 
never mate, nor two having large 
Firmness, Combativeness, or Destruc- 
tiveness; nor should those having 
strong perceptive or reflective intel- 
lect marry those with the same facul- 
ties in the same degree. But there 
should be essential similarity of moral 
and esthetic sentiment as well as of 
social feeling. Phrenology alone 
points out these combinations, and its 
application in this direction is of the 
gravest importance. 

In many cases it has saved noble 
men and women from uniting with 
those who were, or who became, self- 
ish, tyrannical, depraved, or fickle, de- 
ceitful, ill-tempered, and devoid of 
affection. 

Husbands and wives do not always 
live in complete harmony. This is due 
to imperfect knowledge of themselves 
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and of each other. The sensitive nat- 
ure of one is not appreciated or con- 
sidered by the other, who is stronger 
and more robust. Pride and inde- 
pendence coming from large Self-es- 
teem are lost sight of, and impossible 
readiness in yielding is expected. The 
desire for approval coming from large 
Approbativeness is not understood, 
and it is withheld. People think they 
know each other, but Phrenology will 
open doors undiscovered and let in 
new light, thereby producing much 
more of harmony and perfect love. 

In family life more of harmony and 
helpfulness for one another would be 
found if peculiarities of character and 


their causes were understood. There - 


would be more of charity and forbear- 
ance, and the differences would be ap- 
preciated as desirable qualities help- 
ing to make a complete whole. A 
member of a large family in which 
each had Phrenological charts said: 
“We appreciate and love one another 
better than ever before. You have 
added very much to our happiness.” 
Where one seems to be lacking, a 
Phrenological Examination may point 
out compensating strength and thus 
help to a perfecting of character. If 
one is peculiar this will show why, and 
so prove helpful and of great and last- 
ing service. 
J. A. Fowier. 


——_e@___—_- 


The Work of the American Institute of Phrenology. 


The most important study for man 
to consider is the subject of the human 
mind. All character, all talent, all 
happiness, are the outcome of this 
wonderful study. 

As the mind of each individual has 
original peculiarities, and also its own 
susceptibility to culture and training, 
no single arbitrary rule will apply to 
all; training and culture must be 
varied to suit each case or the best 
results cannot be reached. 

Since the incorporation of the 
American Institute of Phrenology the 


Institute has graduated some seven 
hundred or more students, who have 
come from all parts of the worid, many 
of whom are in the field lecturing on 
the science of Phrenology, etc. 

The Annual Assembly of the Insti- 
tute will take place on the first 
Wednesday in September with an even- 
ing reception of students and friends. 
No other school in America of like 
designation commands the facilities, 
or covers the field that it embraces, or 
offers such advantages at so low a cost 
to the student. The curriculum em- 
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braces general Anthropology, the Fun- 
damental Principles of Phrenology, 
Physiology, Anatomy, Psychology, 
Physiognomy, Hygiene, Heredity, Eth- 
nology, and Oratory; and includes 
such subjects as the Temperaments, 
Brain Dissection, the Objections and 
Proofs of the Old and New Phrenol- 
ogy, Mental Therapeutics, the Choice 
of Pursuits, Adaptation in Marriage, 
the History of Phrenology, Human 
Magnetism, Psycho-Physiology, and 
Brain Disorders. 

The long and valued friend of the 
Institute, Henry S. Drayton, M.D., 
LL.B., A.M., Professor of Nervous 
Diseases and Insanity in the Eclectic 
Medical College of the City of New 
York, who has been connected with 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for over 
thirty years, will lecture on the His- 
tory of Phrenology, Psycho-Physiol- 
ogy, ete. His lectures are thoroughly 
scientific and scholarly, and include 
the results of the latest investigations 
upon the subject of Cerebral Physiol- 
ogy. 
Miss Fowler, daughter of L. N. Fow- 
ler (who assisted her father and Pro- 
fessor Sizer in their work), Vice- 
President of the American Institute 
of Phrenology, Graduate of the Wom- 
an’s Law Class of the New York Uni- 
versity, will lecture on Phrenology in 
its various bearings, namely, Its 
Theory and Practice, the Tempera- 
ments, Brain Dissection according to 
Dr. Gall, Physiognomy, Ethnology, 
Choice of Pursuits, Marriage Adapta- 
tion, and the Practical Art of Exam- 
ining the Head and delineating char- 
acter from living subjects, skulls, 
casts, ete. 

D. M. Gardner, M.D., who has had 
a wide experience, will prepare stu- 
dents in Anatomy, Physiology, Brain 
Dissection, Insanity, and will lecture 
on the above subjects, including Res- 
piration, Circulation, and Digestion. 
His dissection of the brain is always 
interesting and instructive and is a 
special feature of the course. 

Charles Wesley Brandenburg, M.D., 
of New York city, Professor of Hygiene 
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in the New York Eclectic Medical 
College, Graduate of the American 
Institute of Phrenology, will lect- 
ure on Anthropology and Phreno- 
Hygiene, or the Laws of Health, as 
applied to Body and Brain; Foods, 
and their chemical influence upon the 
body; Exercise, and the effects of Nar- 
cotics and Stimulants on the human 
system; also the health stimulus of 
each of the Phrenological organs. 

Julius King, M.D., graduate of the 
Medical College, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
of The Am. Institute of Phrenology, 
will give several special lectures on the 
Eye and Color-Blindness, also hints 
on Physiognomy. These lectures are 
illustrated with models, etc., and tests 
are given among the students of their 
ability in detecting various shades and 
colors. 

The Rev. Thomas A. Hyde, B.A., 
B.D., teacher of Elocution and Voice 
Culture in relation to public speaking, 
who is a graduate of Harvard College, 
and author of “The Natural System of 
Elocution and Oratory,” ete., will give 
special instructions in regard to the 
training of the voice for practical pur- 
poses in the lecturing field. 

C. F. McGuire, A.M., M.D., is an 
expert in the study of Physical Cult- 
ure, and has worked out several in- 
teresting theories connected with 
medical gymnastics, the art of breath- 
ing and the scientific course to pursue 
in relation to the building up of 
health, along phrenological lines. He 
has taken a number of post-graduate 
courses on nervous diseases and simi- 
lar subjects, and will lecture upon his 
special topic, Physical Culture as com- 
bined with Mental Development. He 
is a graduate of the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology. 

Cora M. Ballard, M.D., is a gradu- 
ate of the New York Eclectic Medical 
College, and also of the American In- 
stitute of Phrenology; she is assistant 
physician at the Post Graduate Hos- 
pital, New York City. This gifted 
lady will lecture on Cerebral Diseases 
of Children and their effects on char- 
acter. 
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G. G. Rockwood, lecturer for the 
Board of Education, will lecture on 
“Character, how manifested in the 
Photographic Art.” 

The above course of lectures will be 
given in the hall of the Institute, 
which is in the central part of New 
York City, in fact, one of the most 
convenient and desirable neighbor- 
hoods of the American Metropolis. 
The Institute Course is recommended 
to all classes of men and women, for 
it affords an unsurpassed opportunity 
for the study of human organization 
in all its related aspects. Every effort 
is made to render the instruction 
practically serviceable to the student 
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through its clinical work as well as 
by the expounding of its principles, 
and so minister to his or her own de- 
velopment and success, whatever may 
be the vocation pursued. We have 
testimonials from business men and 
women, who have to daily superintend 
their employees and meet their cus- 
tomers; from professional men, par- 
ticularly ministers, doctors, and law- 
yers; from parents and teachers, as 
well as private individuals, all of 
whom have been graduated from the 
Institute, and who tell us of the ines- 
timable value the Institute has af- 
forded them as they have passed out 
into the world. 





Differences Among Men and Women in Music and 
Sculpture. 
By L. N. and J. A. Fow ter. 


Variety is a condition of nature. 
¥ot only all nature, but all species 
and classes of nature vary in many 
respects. No two things of the same 
kind, even, are exactly alike. Nature 
is truly ingenious in many different 
ways, and although the human race is 
of one species and blood, having the 
same general structure and organiza- 
tion, yet men and women differ vastly 
in many particulars. Could we have 
a panorama of the race passed before 
us, the variety and difference would 
not only astonish but amuse us, to say 
nothing of the costumes, dress, habits, 
and modes of action. 

There would come upon the canvas 
the strong and well-formed race, the 
imperfectly organized race, the race of 
giants; the bony, muscular Arab; the 
smooth, fat Patagonian; the tall, 
manly, proud Kaffir; the short, undig- 
nified Esquimau; the savage Hurd, 
*he defenseless Highlander, the plucky 
Pole, the trading Jew, the plodding, 
thoughtful German; the vivacious 
Frenchman, the grasping, conquering 
Roman; the cruel, yet lazy Turk; the 
Juxurious Babylonian, the learned, ver- 
zatile Greek; the unalterable and 


proud Persian, the superstitious Egyp- 
tian, the uncultured African, the sea- 
faring Trojan; the uncombed, un- 
washed, unclothed, untrained savage 
and barbarian; the washed, dressed, 
fashionable, luxurious, and civilized 
races; the humble, self-denying, spir- 
itual, God-serving; the rich and the 
poor, the king and his subject, the 
teacher and his pupil, the master and 
his servant, the good and the bad, the 
high and the low, would pass before 
you on the canvas. 

What is the case of all these ex- 
tremes and antagonisms, of this mix- 
ture of good and evil. Phrenology 
and Physiognomy can account for 
much of it, but not all—perhaps: 

The compound nature of man with 
the attractions of the body to its 
mother earth. 

The attractions of the Soul to God 
who gave it. 

The influence of pure and impure 
spirits. 

The natural, perverted, or converted 
state of the mind, and hereditary and 
parental influences are all of them 
powerful in their various and opposite 
ways, besides the effect of climate, 
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government, religion, education, hab- 
its, and calling in life. 

Differences among men and women 
show themselves in Talent. Some 
have talent for observation, others for 
reflection; some have talent for fic- 
tion, others for facts; some have 
power to organize, others to make and 
contrive. 

Some have talent for music, others 
for painting and sculpture. Among 
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with colored crayons on brown paper; 
some can excel in sculpture and work 
in marble, others in plaster or wax, 
and for each there seems a special ad- 
justment or combination of the facul- 
ties. 


WALTER HENRY HALL. 


Mr. Walter Henry Hall, director of 
the Musurgia of New York City, of 
the Oratorio Society of Brooklyn, and 


WALTER HENRY HALL, ORGANIST OF THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE. 


musicians we have specialists for the 
organ, piano, cello, flute, harp, cornet, 
etc. Some people have a talent for 
classical musi@ others for sacred mu- 
sic; some for patriotic music, others 
for dance music. 

In the art of painting some people 
excel in portraiture, others in land- 
scape; some in China painting, others 
in water and oils; some in pen and ink, 
others in chalk on the blackboard, or 





the present organist and choirmaster 
of St. James parish in New York, has 
been given one of the most important 
musical appointments in this country, 
the first “foundation,” organist of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 

He is a gifted man and his head is 
an indorsement of this statement. He 
has exceptional ability in training 
boys’ voices. 

He has had many years’ training 
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and experience in England as chor- 
ister, organist, choirmaster, and con- 
ductor, and has been identified with 
the boy-choir movement in this coun- 
try for a long period. 
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and across the musical centre and 
backward in the occipital lobe indi- 
cates special aptness, first for proces- 
sional work along musical lines, and, 
second, a qualification to reach the in- 


Phot 


by Lane. 


ERWIN EVELETH HASSELL 


Mr. Hall certainly shows a special 
elongation of the head, and has what 
is called a dolicocephalic head. 

Length of fibre from the ear for- 
ward in the intellectual region around 





terest of the young. This would not 


be the case with a person whose head 
was flat in the region behind the ears, 
and were he narrow in the temples he 
could not interest himself in music. 
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His forehead is high and broad, in- 
dicating his creative, thoughtful, and 
organizing mind. 

The organs of tune, time, and weight 
are seen to good advantage in the ex- 
cellent portraits, the profile being spec- 
jially taken for the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL by G. G. Rockwood. 


ERWIN EVELETH HASSELL. 


We have a talented organization in 
the young pianist whose portrait ac- 
companies this article. He possesses 
an excellent brow. In fact, his head 
indicates that he will havé a success- 
ful musical career if he follows music 
as a profession. His perceptive facul- 
ties all give him ability to weigh, per- 
ceive, and memorize his work. He will 
recognize the light and shade of music, 
and will become inspired to work out 
a theme on an instrument with more 
than ordinary ability. He has the full- 
sized head of a man many years his 
senior, it being twenty-two and a half 
inches in circum.; by fifteen in height 
and fourteen and a half in length. 
The width of his head with calipers is 
five and five-eighths by seven and a 
half in length, while his weight is a 
hundred and twenty-one and three- 
quarter pounds, and height five feet 
four and three-quarters. His quality 
of organization corresponds with these 
measurements, and with his superior 
height of head he gives a moral and 
elevated tone to his work. Versatility 
of mind is a strong characteristic of 
his, hence he can give an interesting 
program from different kinds of mu- 
sic. Though gifted with ease in play- 
ing, yet he can work up a deep enthu- 
siasm for the heavier pieces of music, 
and thus bring into play his energy 
and executive power. He has a prom- 
ising career before him and will, we 
are sure, prove worthy of the many en- 
comiums that have been given to him 
in his public work during the past 
year. He has played before a number 
of clubs in New York City, and has 
many interesting pupils. 

The three great essentials—soul, 
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touch, and technique—have been won- 
derfully combined in Erwin E. Has- 
sell. He has been compared with Hoff- 
man in style of expression, and bril- 
liancy of technique. Some of his 
specialties are Weber’s “Invitation to 
the Dance,” Liszt’s “Twelfth Rhap- 
sody,” Mozart’s compositions, noc- 
turnes, etc. He called out consider- 
able admiration and attention by his 
exquisite rendering of classical com- 
positions at the St. Louis Exhibition, 
where he played in Festival Hall, in 
the Imperial German Pavilion, the 
French National Pavilion, and the In- 
diana State Building; also at Miss 
Helen Gould’s reception at the Buck- 
ingham Club, and at the reception 
given in honor of his Imperial High- 
ness Prince Sadanaru Fushimi, of 
Japan. 

He was born in California, of Amer- 
ican parents. His grandmother was 
English, and his grandfather, on his 
father’s side, was Norwegian. He 
spent five years in Berlin under the 
direction of Heinrich Barth and Xaver 
Sharwenka, and, without doubt, pos- 
sesses decided pianistic talent. 


SCULPTURE — MRS. ADELAIDE 


JOHNSON, 


While we can call to mind a number 
of women interested in painting, as, 
for instance, Rosa Bonheur, yet few 
have followed Miss Hosmer’s profes- 
sion and have devoted themselves to 
sculpture. There is one bright excep- 
tion whose work we here present to 
our readers, with two excellent por- 
traits of herself—specially taken for 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL by Mr. 
tockwood. She is a lady of great cul- 
ture, of wide experience, and indomit- 
able perseverance. Her brain capacity 
is an interesting study, and proves 
what diversity of talent is shown in 
human development. 

Her head measures in circum- 
ference twenty-one and a half inches, 
fourteen and a half inches in height, 
by twelve and a half in length; five 
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and a half in width, and seven in 
length with the calipers, and when we 
take into consideration the intensity 
and nervous susceptibility of her mind, 
these numbers will have more signifi- 
cance to the uninitiated reader. She 
has a wealth of dark hair which, as 
her pictures show, she wears coiled in 
artistic Greek fashion at the back of 
her head. Her features are finely 
chiselled, very clear in their setting, 
and almost severe in their earnestness 
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large, rebust, and healthy-looking peo- 
ple give up with the least fatigue?” 
There is a secret in her endurance, 
and a Phrenologist can find it out 
quicker than anyone else. 

We remarked, when interviewing 
this remarkable woman, that she pos- 
sessed large Vitativeness and recuper- 
ative power above the average. That 
if she were down on her back one day, 
she would be up the next; that her 
illnesses would be of short duration; 











Photos by Rockwood, 


ADELAIDE JOHNSON, SCULPTRESS. 


and intensity. But when her face 
lights up with a smile—which it does 
in conversation—that intensity is 
modified, and the whole face changes 
in expression. What a large amount 
of experience is centred in her coun- 
tenance! Hers has been no superficial 
life, but an earnest, serious study 
from the commencement, and with 
her frail little body one might be 
tempted to make the remark, “How 
has she accomplished so much when 


in fact, they would be few and far be- 
tween. Hence, she would be able to 
accomplish the work she set herself, 
with more reliability than many am- 
bitious women can who start out in 
life with a mission and yet find them- 
selves unable to surmount the difficul- 
ties in their pathway. When we real- 
ize that her weight is only ninety-seven 
pounds, and her height five feet four 
inches, we realize the old adage which 
runs something like this, “Precious 
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things are sometimes hidden away in 
small parcels.” 

The key-note of her character shows 
itself in the spiritual interpretation of 
her work. She grasps ideas readily. 
But ideas of themselves are of little 
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account if they are not rightly poised 
and made of proper use. Thus, the 
high moral tone of her work is a valu- 
able part of it, and has produced re- 
markable results. She is a poet in the 
arrangement of her ideas, and we 


LUCRETIA MOTT.—BY ADELAIDE JOHNSON. 
Possesses large reflectivefand reasoning 


Active and Social Reformer and Preacher in the Society of Friends. 


powers. 
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were not surprised to find that one 
corner of her beautiful studio in 
Thirty-third Street has been called a 
poem by one of her numerous friends. 
It is upholstered in white, and the 
draperies and electric light produce 
exquisite effects. Mrs. Johnson has 
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the good sense to show her well-chis- 
elled forehead which is high, square, 
and sharply defined, Causality being 
the principal feature of her intellect. 
It gives her ability to reason out the 
cause and effect of the different char- 
acters with whom she comes in con- 


SUSAN B. ANTHONY.—BY ADELAIDE JOHNSON. 


Pioneer, Speaker, Organizer. 


Possesses great individuality of mind, literary talent, and executive ability. 
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tact, and it enables her, with her large 
Comparison of Human Nature, to size 
people up, and to contrast and analyze 
the differences she finds in such peo- 
ple as John Burroughs, Ella Wheeler 
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York City, were it not that we note 
it as a phrenological fact, and find 
that her head is particularly broad 
above and around the ears. She could 
not be happy unless she were working 


ELIZABETH CADY STANTON.—BY ADELAIDE JOHNSON. 


Reformer, Writer, Lecturer. 
language, and a keen sense of humor. 


Wilcox, Emma Thursby, Susan B. An- 
thony, Lucretia Mott, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Isabelle Hooker, Dr. 
Winslow, ete. It would be superfluous 
to say that Mrs. Johnson is one of 
the most industrious women in New 





Possessed a large and active brain; fine quality of organization, a patriotic spirit; large 
See PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, Sept., 1905. 


in some definite artistic and intellec- 
tual direction. 

Combined with her poetical, artis- 
tic, and spiritual nature, she is also 
very precise and accurate; orderly and 
systematic; methodical and careful 
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over details, and also in mapping out 
large ideas. To be sure her Construc- 
tiveness helps her materially in adjust- 
ing her plans when she undertakes any 
new work, and it is this that largely 
gives her ingenuity and creative tal- 
ent. Aside from her artistic talents, 
she shows strong versatility of mind 
and independence of character, great 
persistency and controlling power. 
Her face shows us the fine Grecian 
nose, the large, speaking eye, the well- 
poised chin, and the breadth of the 
cheek around the eye which always 
denotes and accompanies individual 
power and distinct individual poise. 
Although an American by birth, she 
is largely English by descent, and has 
many of the characteristics of the 
English type of mind, which show in 
her large Veneration, Conscientious- 
ness, and Cautiousness. These facul- 
ties make her deferential wherever 
there is a call for reverence; scrupu- 
lous wherever duty is concerned; 
watchful and far-sighted even to anx- 
iety with regard to everything that 
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pertains to her work. In the busts 
that she has given to the world, she 
has chosen those that bear a patriotic 
sentiment, for she believes that more 
than the portraits of the pioneers of 
our country, in every department of 
work, should be preserved in a living 
personality which shows more in the 
life-like bust than in a picture. For 
her studio work, she wears @ long 
white robe, cut out severely around 
the neck, with long flowing sleeves 
which allow easy movement of her 
hands and arms. She wears a beauti- 
ful necklace of oriental charms, all of 
which are significant. She does not 
confine her attention to New York 
alone, but has had a studio in Rome, 
where she studied many years. She has 
resided in England as weil as in Wash- 
ington, and has only recently taken 
up her residence in New York city. 
Many of her busts, especially those 
of Mrs. Stanton, Lucretia Mott, Susan 
B. Anthony, and Dr. Caroline B. Wins- 
low, are to be found in the Corcoran 
Gallery at Washington. 





Phrenology and the Scientists. 


New Series—No. 1. 


DARWIN. 


Strange as it may seem, it is never- 
theless true that notwithstanding the 
anathemas that have been hurled 
against Phrenology for a century past, 
ever since, in fact, its truth began to 
dawn, the science is seated upon a 
throne that is immovable and one that 
is being more and more securely for- 
tified by scientific men and women to- 
day. In this new series of short arti- 
cles we wish to place such evidence 
before our readers concerning scien- 
tific opinions as may give confidence 
to doubters of the truth of cerebral 
localizations and give believers in the 
science of mind another argument in 





its favor. What has Darwin said 
about the localization theory? In his 
work on “The Descent of Man” he dis- 
cusses the data brought forward by 
Professor Rocca, and speaks of “the 
frontal part of the skull” as “the seat 
of the intellectual faculties.” Why 
does Mr. Darwin give us this informa- 
tion if he has not studied evidences 
that are sufficiently sound to admit of 
correct conclusions. Darwin was no 
speculator in the sense of making 
statements without due consideration, 
thought, and study. He was no super- 
ficial observer; he did not take up a 
new theory hastily; nor did he come to 
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rash conclusions without some well- 

thought-out surmise to build upon. 
It was as clear to his mind that the 

Intellectual Faculties have their seat 
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in “The Frontal Part of the Skull” 
as that all foliage is green or that the 
sun gives heat or that the snow accom- 
panies cold weather. 

A. C. McIntyre. 


— —- eo -—— —— 
Personalities. 
REV. ANTOINETTE B. BLACK- ters; Miss Ellen Bowick, reciter, from 
WELL. London; Dr. C. A. Jacques, of Provi- 
Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell] dence; Mrs. H. C. Leach, of Conn.; 


celebrated her eightieth birthday on 
May 20th, at her home in Elizabeth. 
She was born in a log cabin at Henri- 
etta, N. Y., in 1825, and has had an 
eventful life. Among her friends she 
numbered Horace Greeley, Charles A. 
Dana, Gerrit Smith, of years ago, who 
assisted her in her advanced ideas con- 
cerning women during the period when 
women were not expected to be seen 
on the public platform. She was the 
first woman minister and preached her 
first public sermon at Henrietta in 
1848. A character sketch of Mrs. 
Blackwell appeared in the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL in 1897. We hope 
she may be spared for many years to 
come, to not only be a blessing to her 
family, but to the world at large. 
Among the numerous books she has 
written, “The Sexes Throughout Nat- 
ure,” is one. 








+e 
MISS FOWLER’S LAST TALK. 
The last meeting was held April 
26th. The subject under discussion was 
Science and Literature. The guests of 
honor were Mrs. Thomas A. Edison, 
Mrs. Clarence Burns, president of the 
Tribune Sunshine Society; Mrs. Mar- 
garet T. Yardley, member of Sorosis 
and the New Jersey State Federation, 
of East Orange; Mrs. Cornelia Robin- 
son, member of the Women’s West 
End Republican Club; Mrs. William 
Kilpatrick, of Malvern, Ark.; Mrs. 
Gertrude Austin Liddell, of Boston; 
Mrs. R. M. Dixon, of East Orange; 
Henrietta L. Kahler, of Mt. Vernon; 
Miss Mary P. Cottrell, of Mt. Vernon; 


Mrs. Aso-Neith Cochran, originator of © 


the Cryptogram of numbers and let- 





Mrs. L. 8. Roberts, Miss Adena C. E. 
Minott, Mrs. G. H. Griffiths, Mrs. 
Tristram Coffin, and Mary C. Ham- 
mann. 

Miss Fowler introduced the subjects 
of the day, and Mrs. Clarence Burns, 
who is president of the Little Mothers’ 
Society, spoke delightfully of the good 
work that society is doing. Mrs. 
Robinson, among others, made a few 
remarks, and Miss Ellen Bowick re- 
cited in an impressive and realistic 
way. Mrs. Anna Jewell played a selec- 
tion on the piano in her usual brilliant 
style. Miss Fowler took the thumb 
impressions of all present, and alto- 
gether the meeting was considered one 
of the best of the season. 
zs 


DECEASED. 
DANIEL H. CHASE. 


Our old friend and fellow worker, 
Daniel H. Chase, was recently called 
home to his heavenly rest from his home 
in Middletown, Conn. We regret that 
we have lost the help and interest of 
our valued friend who has been such 
an enthusiast in the cause of phren- 
ology. He was eighty-eight years of 
age when he passed away. 


MARY M. FOWLRING. 


The graduates of the American In- 
stitute of Phrenology will be grieved 
to hear of the recent death of Miss 
Mary M. Fowlring. She was a gradu- 
ate of ’03, and endeared herself to 
everyone by her sweetness of disposi- 
tion. She wrote the paper for the 
graduation exercises on “The Training 
of Children on Phrenological Princi- 
ples.” 
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Health Topics. 
FE. P. Miter, M.D. 


THE PROGRESS OF HYDRO- 
THERAPY. 


The medical profession is now mak- 
ing rapid strides in the direction of 
treating nearly all forms of disease, 
both acute and chronic, by Hygiene 
and Hydropathy. Water is now being 
regarded as one of the most effectual 
remedial agents that has yet been 
found. Next to air it is the cheapest 
and most abundant substance yet dis- 
covered by man. There are large es- 
tablishments springing up all over the 
world whose proprietors make a spec- 
ialty of treating disease with water 
as the main reliable remedy. About 
seventy-five per cent. of the human 
body is water. The blood is eighty per 
cent. water. Every tissue contains 
more or less of this element. It is 
a constituent of all foods. It is more 
necessary for human existence than 
solid food, and we could live much 
longer without food than we could 
without water. 

Dr. William Osler, professor of med- 
icine in Johns Hopkins University, 
and physician-in-chief to Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital, Baltimore, the physician 
who recently obtained such notoriety 
by stating that the usefulness of the 
majority of men of this age was gone 
at about forty years, and that it might 
be as well to have them chloroformed 
and put out of the way as to live on, is 
the author of a late work on the princi- 
ples and practice of medicine. This 


treatise is one of the most sensible 
works of the kind we have seen edited 
by an alopathic physician. As an illus- | 
tration of the character of this work 
we refer to the treatment recommended 


for typhoid fever.. He says: “ The pro- 
fession was long in learning that 
typhoid fever is not a disease to be 
treated by medicines. Careful nursing 
and a regulated diet are the essentials in 
a majority of cases. For this fever and 
its concomitants there is no treatment 
so efficacious as that of cold water.” 

The concomitants of typhoid fever 
are very numerous. The blood be- 
comes so completely saturated with 
ptomaines and typhoid germs as to 
seriously interfere with the function 
of almost every organ and nerve and 
tissue of the body. The digestive 
function is almost entirely suspended, 
and to feed solid food to the patient 
will kill him very quickly; liquid food 
only can be assimilated, and for a few 
days pure water applied to every part 
of the body, outside and inside, will 
nourish the patient more than any- 
thing else. Hydropathy is the only 
scientific treatment for fevers and in- 
flammation, and it will not be many 
years before it will be the main reli- 
ance of every intelligent physician in 
the world. 


BAKING POWDERS. 


The amount of baking powder con- 
sumed by the American people at the 
present time is simply enormous. A 
great majority of the people think that 
it is a harmless preparation and some 
think that used moderately it is benefi- 
cial to health. As a choice between 
using yeast or fermented bread and a 
moderate use of the purest forms of 
baking powder, I should prefer the lat- 
ter. But there are ways of preparing 
food and making it palatable and far 
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more healthful than by using either 
yeast or baking powder. Science is now 
rapidly coming to the aid of the doctor, 
the cook, the caterer, and the people in 
regard to the food they consume. 

The London “Herald of Health 
(edited by Mrs. Leigh Hunt Wallace) 
for May discusses the subjects as fol- 
lows: 

“<The Effects of Baking Powder’ is 
the heading of an account of a case 
which came into the hands of Dr. A. A. 
Humphreys, in which we learn that a 
patient was found by him to be ‘vomit- 
ing up quantities of blood, and also 
passing blood by the bowel; where there 
was slight tenderness of the abdomen, 
a very weak pulse of 72, and a tempera- 
ture of 96.2°.” For a bilious attack 
she had been taking six teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder a day. “The mucous 
membrane seemed to be _ injured 
throughout the whole alimentary 
tract.’ The doctor thinks ‘the case in- 
teresting on account of the large 
amount of baking powder taken, and 
also on account of the symptoms it 
caused. A profuse hemorrhage was the 
most marked.’ Physical Regeneration- 
ists know that I am constantly teaching 
that the use of baking powder, nearly 
all of which contain baking soda, pro- 
duces or aggravates lung bleeding, hem- 
orrhagic piles, sore nipples, varicose 
veins, and other diseases more or less 
dependent upon a degenerated condi- 
tion of the finer tissues of the body. A 
small quantity of soda taken daily in 
self-raising bread or flour, in shorten- 
ing-fats so dearly loved by the vegeta- 
rians, patent treacles, gingerbreads, bis- 
cuits, some cocoas, and in other ways, 
gradually produces chronic and, unless 
the patient is quite young, incurable 
diseases.” 


THE LAST SURVIVOR OF THE 
WAR OF 1812. 


Mr. Hiram Cronck, of Dunn Brook, 
about twenty miles from Utica, was said 
by the “Christian Herald” to be the 
last survivor of the War of 1812. He 
was born at Frankfort, April 29, 1800, 
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and was one hundred and five years 
old on April 29th of this year. He 
enlisted, when the war was near, its 
close, as a mess boy, and served five 
weeks, and with others was honorably 
discharged. He subsequently enlisted 
again and served for forty days. He 
was a pensioner, and lived with a mar- 
ried daughter, who is over seventy years 
of age. He had brothers who lived to 
be ninety years of age. He was a total 
abstainer from alcoholic liquors and 
tobacco. 

The authorities of New York State 
decided to give him special honors at 
his funeral and bury him in Woodlawn 
Cemetery, in Brooklyn. 


WHY A YOUNG CHILD CAN EAT 
MILK. 


He has a special ferment for the con- 
version of sugar. This is lactase, which 
converts milk into glucose, ready for 
absorption into the blood. Milk sugar 
must first be digested by the lactase. 
Lactase is present in large quantities in 
the digestive apparatus of the infant, 
but the adult has very little of this sub- 
stance, and the consequence is that he 
cannot digest milk sugar. This is the 
reason so many people who take milk 
suffer from sour stomach. Milk sugar 
not being digested, causes bloating, and 
remains in the alimentary canal instead 
of being promptly absorbed, and so it 
ferments. 

The milk most difficult of digestion 
is goats’ milk. The goat has tremen- 
dous digestive power. It eats very coarse 
vegetables, as twigs, briers, etc. It has 
a four-stomach power digestive appara- 
tus, and it can digest anything that 
can be chewed and swallowed. 

Cows’ milk is not good for adults, nor 
the best for infants. It is splendid food 
for calves, but not for human beings. 
The reason that cows’ milk is good for 
calves is that the cow has four stomachs, 
and so has the calf, and the food is 
adapted to a four-stomach digestive ap- 
paratus. The milk of the cow forms 
tough curds in the ca!f’s stomach, this 
food resembling that which is taken by 
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the calf later on, so as to accustom it 
to coarse food when it gets older. 

The digestive apparatus of the in- 
fant, however, is small and simple; it is 
not adapted to handling these tough 
curds; and the same is true of the diges- 
tive apparatus of the adult. It is nota 
complicated apparatus, and so it is 
adapted only to simple food. The 
natural food-supply of the infant— 
mother’s milk—forms very small, soft 
curds, which are easily broken up and 
digested. They are entirely different 
from the curds formed by the milk of 
the cow. 

Every warm-blooded animal supplies 
a milk of its own for the food-supply of 
its young, and exactly adapted to its 
digestive apparatus: the cow, for the 
calf; the goat, for the kid; the donkey, 
for its little colt; and the human 
mother, for the infant. The milk sup- 
ply which comes nearest in character to 
that of the human being is that of the 
donkey. The milk of the donkey is 
easily digestible, not containing these 
hard curds, as does the milk of the cow. 
In Eastern countries the donkey is very 
much utilized for its milk, and also 
quite extensively in Germany and va- 
rious other European countries. 


WOMAN’S HEALTH. 
By Sytvanvs Lyon. 


“Fashion is the worst form of bondage; 
its victims suffer and sin, and yet so many 
foolish ones are willing slaves to its dic- 
tates. 

“Truly it is a strange mystery, the re- 
sistless impulse which drives women of all 
lands and all ages from one strange de- 
formity to another, for fashion’s sake.” 

LEo. 

Had I the talismanic power to give 
women more freedom, greater happi- 
ness, arrest disease with less pain and 
misery (which they now willingly en- 
dure); if I could give beauty for de- 
formity, relieve from many ills; if I 
could surely tell of an injury which 
silently, yet cruelly, weakens and slowly 
hastens sickness, disease, and death to 
many; and if this knowledge would 
give blessing, happiness, with longer 
and better life to women—as the true 


benefactor of the race, should I not pro- 
claim the glad tidings, and would it not 
be wicked not to tell of this great 
wrong? 

Come, then, kind reader, and all 
good, true women, let me, in confidence, 
name this evil of your sex. 

The fashionable corset! Would it 
not be a present and a lasting blessing 
for health, life, and true beauty to 
change and modify—best of all, to 
abolish it? Its victims are countless, 
its injury lasting, and particularly the 
young and the mothers of our race, who 
thus prove and receive the bible curse 
“to our children and children’s children 
for many generations.” 

Do I assert too boldly, too fiercely 
denounce this great evil? Are my 


words and ideas only from a vain, dis- - 


torted imagination? 

Come, then, let us reason and decide 
with facts, statistics, and give results 
(for our desire is only for good), hop- 
ing to guard some of the young and 
innocent from this silly, wicked fashion. 

First, then, the expense of this folly. 
It is enormous! Millions are lost an- 
nually by the purchase of all the legions 
of names, styles, and makes of corsets. 
The price varies in our stores from 50 
cents to $35 per pair, and modistes and 
Paris dressmakers tax “the four hun- 
dred and real élite” from $200 to 
$1,000 for corsets, stays, braces, pads, 
and all the fancy dress appendages to 
improve the form and beautify the fig- 
ure, but really to torture and injure it. 

Second, Nature always teaches wise- 
ly, beautifully, and true lessons, and we 
lament or rejoice that of insect, bird, 
animal, or fish, man alone, of all created 
beings, seeks to injure his fine phy- 
sique, and woman, fair and lovely, is the 
chief victim of fashion’s evils. 

She willingly cramps, dwarfs, harms 
her vitals for vain fashion. And to add 
to this, it is a lamentable fact that the 
so-called most enlightened Christian 
races and the young innocents foolishly 
thus endure and suffer, and for false 
ideas of beauty. 

From earliest times, and with all 
races, the females have been the vic- 
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tims to pay the penalties of fashion’s 
cruel bondage, and the corset of some 
form or device has been an instrument 
of torture. 

The Chinese beauty cripples her feet 
(but this does not injure any of the 
vital organs). The wild Indian band- 
ages his papoose in infancy. The black 
African tattooes and paints his skin, 
and the females of many savage tribes 
wear rings, heavy ornaments in ears 
and nose; but these are only temporary 
ills, and the evils of folly and ignor- 
ance. 

Christian civilization and fashionable 
ladies invent and wear the corset, with 
canvas, bones, stays, and rings to cramp 
and hold in cruel bondage the very life 
forces. These prevent good digestion, 
full respiration, cause weakness and 
suffering, causing female diseases, with 
all the hosts of specialists, doctors, and 
quacks for cure. Yet these evils, this 
long-standing wrong, is not cursed by 
doctors, preachers, or philosophers, for 
it is fashion’s rule, and holds sway of 
pocket and mind of many. 

Oh, what a sorry sight it is to see a 
childish nature, born with grace and 
loveliness, perfect in form and all the 
outlines of beauty, become a slave to 
this cruel habit! Slowly, surely she 
must injure health, lose true beauty, 
grow less vigorous, invite many female 
weaknesses. 

With these facts, let us prove our 
conclusions by considering any of the 
old masters’ fair creations in stays and 
braces, and the ridicule of the Greek 
slave’s beautiful form in corsets, or of 
Adonis, Venus, or any of the art crea- 
tions of poet, painter, or writer, with 
the distorted figure which this fashion 
invented. 

For further proof, we are permitted 
to give you a word from a great M.D.’s 
diary: 

“Oh,” said a miss, “I gulp up wind, 
have a sour stomach, with pains.” “Yes, 
and thus lacing you will grow dyspep- 
sia and other diseases; stop it!” 

“No, not a tumor or a cancer, my 
dear child; but your straight-front cor- 
sets, long-steeled points, these pressing 
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continually on the Mons Venus injure 
the delicate female organs and, with 
constant use and work, may produce 
tumors and cancers.” 

“A dear, good worker’s untimely 
death came from corsets cramping the 
spleen, enlarging the liver, growing 
chronic ills, which caused death.” 

Another professor says, lecturing to 
his class in anatomy: “Gentlemen, you 
need never look for a perfect female 
figure or organ normally right in a per- 
son who suffers from corsets.” 

Another says: “The corset is danger- 
ous; it injures the health, cramps the 
liver, and injures all the vital organs. 
It is the worst form of bondage which 
women silently and willingly endure.” 

With all these and hosts of startling 
facts, and with all health journals and 
good M.D.’s advice, with the secular, 
and at times the daily, press cautioning 
against this wrong, why will women 
continue to endure this evil to health, 
happiness, and beauty? The answer 
comes in a sad refrain and a willing 
sacrifice. 

If a cruel monarch had the power to 
rob you of one-quarter or half of life, 
would you not rebel? The female cor- 
set does worse with its votaries. If a 
poor unfortunate or inebriate madly 
and wickedly rushes on to suicide and 
death, the law calls him to account and 
punishes him. 

But you women slowly, but surely, 
rob life’s vigor and destroy your best 
beauty and injure your chances of 
motherhood. . 

Our pulpits are silent against this 
great evil; our teachers and writers too 
busy with lessons, science, and many 
vexatious questions; and we lament that 
most of our M.D.’s practise only cure 
and do not prevent disease, sickness, 
and death. And thus so many wrongs 
continue, and the cruel corset rules. 

“Hope springs eternal in the human 
breast.” And may we not pray for the 
coming of the golden era of life when, 
with a clean, strong, and pure body, we 
will know of true union, happy parent- 
age, with holy offspring saved from 
pre-natal curses. 
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Interviews with Presidents of Women’s Clubs. 
No. 4. 


MRS. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
LEGISLATIVE LEAGUE AND THE NEW YORK MOTHER’S CLUB. 


By J. A. 


Of all the clubs that call for our 
greatest admiration for the centralizing 
of woman’s influences, the ones that 
are presided over by Mrs. L. Devereux 


Fow Ler. 


go to prove that she is a lady of no 
small attainment, of remarkable execu- 
tive ability, of high culture and fine 
presence, and more than this, the facts 





MRS. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


Blake are surely of the most importance 
to women, namely, the “New York 
Mothers’ Club” and the “National Leg- 
islative League,” for these two societies 
have under consideration matters of 
importance to mothers and legislative 
matters pertaining to woman and her 
right position. 

It was therefore with great pleasure 
that we interviewed Mrs. Blake in her 
New York City apartments, and se- 
cured for our readers some points con- 
cerning her mental developments which 





of the case prove that her mentality 
is capable of unusual power to govern, 
control, and comprehend the needs of 
her sex. 

The following measurements mean a 
great deal to a scientific mind: The cir- 
cumference of her head measures twen- 
ty-two inches, height of head fourteen 
and a half, length thirteen and a half, 
width with calipers five and a_ half 
inches and length seven and three quar- 
ter inches. Her weight is a hundred 
and forty pounds, and height is five 
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feet four. Although size of head is not 
a measure of power, unless a fine qual- 
ity of organization accompanies it, yet 
where we find both size and quality, as 
in the case of Mrs. Blake, we realize 
that there is more than ordinary men- 
tal power. 

The development of her basilar brain 
shows that she has the executive ability 
to take hold of and work out, in an in- 
teresting way, many arduous lines of 
thought. She is executive in spirit, 
from the crown of her head to the sole 
of her foot; in fact, she could not have 
been an idle woman under any circum- 
stances, and wherever she happened to 
reside, she would have shown her en- 
ergy, spirit, force, and pluck. 

Her perceptive faculties show her to 
be a woman of exceptional scientific 
capacity. She gathers facts from ‘her 
keen observation, and has a practical, 
common-sense way of looking at every- 
thing she does. Her capacity in this 
respect, together with her logical, com- 
paring, and critical mind, would have 
made her an excellent lawyer; in fact, 
if she had studied law at Yale, she 
would have been one of the first women 
lawyers of this country, and would have 
made a fine advocate, for she possesses 
a mind capable of grasping ideas, a 
fund of ready wit, a loyalty to her sex, 
strong conscientious principles, and the 
courage of her convictions. 

Even without the endorsement of any 
legal diploma, she knows more about 
legal matters and legislative work than 
any other layman in the world. 

The moral brain is her greatest 
source of strength, and by enforcing 
her own convictions, pleading her own 
cause, she is able to influence, mould, 
and educate women of equal talent, 
culture, and standing, yet who have not 
had advantages or opportunities to 
gather the data that Mrs. Blake pos- 
sesses. Few women possess more moral 
force of character or persuasiveness of 
mind, and with her large Hope, san- 
guine disposition and buoyancy of tem- 
per, she is able to rally around her the 
interests of others to a remarkable de- 
gree. She is a tower of strength, and 


in an unpopular cause, like women’s 
suffrage thirty years ago, she must have 
shown foresight, tact, and management 
as a pioneer in the work. 

Conscientiousness, Firmness, and 
Self-esteem give to her character firm 
convictions, immense perseverance, and 
great independence of mind. 

Her social qualities show themselves 
in her tenacity to hold on to her friends 
and wonderful magnetic power in ce- 
menting friendships and uniting inter- 
ests of a public character, and concen- 
trating them under one head. 

Her sympathies are broad. All 
classes of society are taken into her 
sympathies, Had she gone into busi- 
ness, she would have been successful 
in engaging labor, employing men and 
women for office, and putting the 
right person in the right place. She 
would have made a business “hum,” 
as the saying is, and would have had 
no drones in her hive; in fact, her 
quick, electric mind would have trans- 
formed the indifferent workers into 
capable ones. She does not believe in 
allowing waste of time, money, influ- 
ence, or words; hence she always speaks 
to the point in her public addresses. 
She is careful in the expenditure of 
public money, and will always have 
some reserved fund that she can de- 
pend upon in time of an emergency. 

A hold on life she possesses to a re- 
markable degree, and is able to over- 
come fatigue, and has probably inher- 
ited her strong hold on life. She does 
not look her age by many years, and 
will always retain a youthfulness of 
spirit, for her interest in public affairs 
will not wane with advancing years. 

She does not show any lack of domes- 
ticity in her tastes, and is a true woman 
in this respect, though she has devoted 
much of her spare time to public work 
as a professional lecturer, and to liter- 
ary and other scholastic work. 

The moment one’s hands pass over 
her head, one realizes the great strength 
of character, the executive ability, and 
the logical power she possesses. The 
main springs of her life have been her 
conscientious scruples, her will power 
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and perseverance, her indomitable cour- 
age and power of endurance, her in- 
dependent spirit and capacity to stand 
alone when she has no comrades to sup- 
port her, her logical eloquence in point- 
ing out the truth of the matter, her 
keen sense of humor in lighting up a 
meeting, and her strong sense of or- 
der. 

Coupled with these are the remark- 
able ancestral influences, which have 
descended to her from both sides of 
her family, on the Jonathan Edwards 
stock, as well as from William Dever- 
eux. 

Her features are distinctly character- 
istic of her Mental-Motive tempera- 
ment, her eyes being gray, or blue-gray, 
and her nose of the Grecian type, with 
a slight tendency toward the Roman. 
Her chin is a strong finish to her dis- 
tinguished face. As a young girl, she 
must have been particularly attractive, 
and in middle age she has added ex- 
perience, intelligence, and expression to 
the few wrinkles that have gathered 
here and there on her face. 

When introducing a subject to her 
public audiences, she has all the fervor 
and interest of a person of fifty years 
of age. Her boiler is always full and, 
as they say of a gentleman sportsman, 
“her gun is always cocked, and ready 
to fire.” 

As the president of the New York 
Mother’s Club, she is bound to wield 
a powerful influence over others. 

Being connected with the Woman’s 
Suffrage Movement for so many years, 
it is not a surprise to us that she has 
centralized a great deal of interest in 
the National Legislative League, for 
she realizes the great need of better 
legislation for women. 

She was born at Raleigh, N. C., her 
father, George P. Devereux, being of 
Irish extraction on his father’s side, 
while his mother, Frances Pollok, was 
a descendant of Sir Thomas Pollok, one 
of the early governors of North Caro- 
lina. On her mother’s side she was de- 
scended from Sarah Elizabeth Johnson, 
one of the old New York and New Eng- 
land families. Her mother’s father was 


the Honorable William Samuel John- 
son, one of the first two senators from 
Connecticut, and later president of Co- 
lumbia College, New York. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Devereux were descended from 
the Rev. Jonathan Edwards. Thus her 
ancestral environment was of the finest. 
Her father died in his early prime of 
life, and her mother removed with her 
to New Haven, Conn., where she had 
every advantage of education, taking 
the Yale College course with tutors at 
home. After the year 1859 she com- 
menced her literary career, and it was 
not until 1866 that she married Grenfill 
Blake, of New York, and made her 
home in this city. Three years later 
she hecame interested in the movement 
for the enfranchisement of women, to 
which she has since so largely devoted 
her life, and became an active execu- 
tive officer in the Woman’s Suffrage or- 
ganizations. She has conducted many 
legislative campaigns, and secured the 
enactment of many statutes of benefit 
to her sex. Through her efforts 
mainly: 

(1) Women were appointed as cen- 
sus enumerators in 1880 and 1890. 

(2) Women were granted pensions as 
war nurses. 

(3) Women were made eligible to 
civil service positions. 

(4) Principally through her exer- 
tions we, in the State of New York, 
are indebted for the passage of the fol- 
lowing laws: Granting school suffrage 
to women. 

(5) Making father and mother joint 
guardians of their children. 

(6) Enabling a woman to make a 
will without her husband’s consent. 

(7) Providing that there shall be 
women as trustees in all public insti- 
tutions where women are placed. 

(8) Providing seats for saleswomen. 

(9) While she originated and sus- 
tained the agitation for the appoint- 
ment of police matrons. 

(10) The placing of women on 
Boards of Education. 

(11) Advancing the salaries of fe- 
male school teachers. 

(12) She was the first person to de- 
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mand that Columbia College should be 
open to women students. 

(13) She is the founder of the Soci- 
ety for Political Study, and has planned 
and conducted innumerable conventions 
and public meetings. 

She is a woman of charming person- 
ality. 

She is President of the New York 
Legislative League, which was founded 
several years ago to aid in doing away 
with all federal injustice based on sex, 
and the work this winter has been to 
have the laws of this State in the mat- 
ter of inheritance of husband and wife 
from each other made equal and just, 
ete. 

In some of the old portraits hanging 
on the walls in Mrs. Blake’s apartment 
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one could see the puritan spirit which 
was very strongly marked, and indicated 
where the zeal, enthusiasm, and moral 
power came from that is so strongly 
represented in Mrs. Blake’s character. 
At one of Miss Fowler’s Wednesday 
Morning Talks, Mrs. Blake was the 
guest of honor, and when called upon 
to make a few remarks on what she 
had accomplished for women in legis- 
lative work, she said she remembered 
being told by her mother that she was 
examined by Mr. Fowler when she was 
a wee child. Mr. Fowler remarked: 
“Your daughter will show a distinct 
mind of her own, will be interested in 
doing good, and desire to engage in 
public work.” We can see that this 
prophecy has been fulfilled to the letter. 





What do You Wish Your Boy to Become? 


Are you intending to place your boy 
in a business? Are you anxious to pre- 
pare him for a business life, where he 
will be expected to sell goods behind 
a counter and understand his fellow 
men? If so, you will need to train him 
in the art of character reading because, 
if he goes into life unprepared to un- 
derstand his fellow men, his chances 
will be very slim for success, even in 
the most ordinary affairs of a business. 
This may seem strange to some people, 
especially the business men who have 
found business an easy task for them, 
but our advice to all young men start- 
ing out in a business is to prepare them- 
selves just as strenuously for success in 
a business as they would were they going 
into a profession. Business nowadays 
is conducted on a rather different plan 
from what it was some few years ago, 
and it will pay any one to take consid- 
erable pains to understand character as 
it is found; thus Phrenology can be of 
great assistance in the working-out of 
details. 

By studying character we mean that 
it is essential to understand whom you 


are serving, if standing behind a coun- 
ter or cutting off goods. 

A young man is often placed in a 
dilemma in not being able to under- 
stand what a customer wants, for the 
simple reason that the person herself 
does not know what to ask for. A 
knowledge of character will help to as- 
sist one in knowing what a person 
wants better than the individual her- 
self. This may seem too much to ex- 
pect, but it is a positive fact that per- 
sons have to use their sagacity and far- 
sightedness in such matters. 

Many young men would not become 
so easily discouraged if they followed 
the advice of the manager of Wana- 
maker’s, who gives it as his opinion that 
character-reading should be the part of 
every business young man’s education. 

Other requisites for success in busi- 
ness should be some knowledge of 
finance and considerable knowledge on 
the economy of material; thus Acquisi- 
tiveness, Calculation, Order, Time, Ex- 
ecutiveness, Courage, are qualities that 
are essential in the working out of busi- 
ness problems. 

JoHN L, CARMICHAEL. 








“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 


with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


The Psychology of Childhood 


BRIGHT AND PROMISING. 


By UncLe Jor. 


No. 639.—Kenneth Campbell Wal- 
lace. This child is an inspiration 
wherever he is. He certainly will 
prove an anchor to his mother for he 
loves companionship and will want to 





will have to be exercised in answering 
his questions. He will not be content 
with being put off in any superficial 
way, but will keep at his point of in- 
quiry until he has secured the infor- 





NO. 639.—KENNETH CAMPBELL WALLACE, AGED SIX MONTHS. 


go wherever his mother is, and will 
not see why he should not accompany 
her. There is great individuality of 
mind expressed in his character, and 
he will not fail to show it. Patience 





mation he wants. He is a lovable 
child, and will make many friends, 
and consequently will be able to 
gather around him a wide circle of ac- 
quaintances. His is no insignificant 
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head. Look at the height of his head 
from the opening of his ears. Look 
at the width of it about half-way from 
the top. See what an amount of firm- 
ness, tenacity, and perseverance he 
possesses. Hence, such a child cannot 
readily give up his childish rights and 
importunities. He cannot be set aside 
for anyone else. He will not under- 
stand any etiquette that will place him 
number two instead of number one. 
He would open his eyes in wonder if 
his mother left him to go into the 
next room to receive a caller. Why, 
indeed, should he not go too? Hew ill 
make a stir in the world and will be 
recognized by others as having some- 
thing to say worth listening to. 
T houghtfulness, foresight, and anxiety 
will characterize his work; in fact, he 
will not be taken unawares, but will 
be prepared for emergencies and know 
what to expect from others. His re- 
gard for moral obligations will be 
strong. He will not lightly make a 
promise, but will be watchful, anxious, 


and solicitous about keeping his word 


and doing as he agrees. He will make 
others toe the mark, and will very 
early in life show that he will be a 
disciplinarian, a judge over the con- 
duct of others, a justice of the peace, 
and one to mark out possibilities in 
others. 

He is a Theodore Roosevelt in his 
strenuousness of mind, and does not 
readily quiet himself down to sleep, 
even when the time comes for him to 
go to bed. He has a very active brain, 
and were he able to talk, at his time 
of life, he would say some interesting 
things to us about what he saw and 
what impressions they made upon his 
mind. As he is only six months old, 
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we do not expect him to say very 
much. When he laughs or cries he 
expresses himself heartily and is well 
able to appreciate a joke or a bit of 
fun. He will be lively company for 
anyone and will be quite a chatterbox, 
and will always have his story to tell 
and his version to give and his idea to 
express. He can be led by a silken 
thread, but cannot be driven even by 
a strong team of twelve horses. He 
will want to make and construct some- 
thing and put together parts of ma- 
chinery, or think out processes of 
thought for future use, and he will 
be called to perform difficult tasks 
which other men cannot accomplish. 
His resourcefulness of mind is quite 
a feature of his character, and what 
a joy he will be to those who are in- 
terested in him. He will be old- 
fashioned in his way of looking at 
things and, consequently, he will show 
advanced ideas very early in life. He 
should be allowed to learn his lessons 
in the form of play, in the kinder- 
garten work first, so that he need not 
overtax his vitality by the superior 
strength of his brain. He will be a 
leader and organizer, a thinker, a plod- 
der, and a congenial, liberal-minded 
man, well adapted to dignified polities 
in Canada or England, but not of the 
Tammany type in New York City. He 
had better be educated for some pub- 
lic-spirited work, for he will take re- 
sponsibility quite readily. He will 
make first a teacher, secondly a law- 
yer, and thirdly a politician; or, if he 
goes into business, he will make every- 
one respond to his advances, and drive 
ahead with considerable spirit, pluck, 
and enterprise. He must not be 
pushed with his studies. 


en 


GOD'S WILL. 


Just to be tender, just to be true, 
Just to be glad the whole day through. 
Just to be merciful, just to be mild, 
Just to be trustful as a child. 

Just to be gentle and kind and sweet, 
Just to be helpful with willing feet. 
Just to be cheery when things go wrong, 





Just to drive sadness away with a song. 
Whether the hour be dark or bright, 
Just to be loyal to God and the right. 
Just to believe that God knows best, 
Just in His promise ever to rest— 
Just to let love be the daily key, 
This is God’s will for you and me. 
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Psychology of Handwriting. 
No: f, 


By MaGpeLene Kintzet-TuumM, author of “Psychology and Pathology of 
Handwriting.” 


Investigating from a scientific point 
of view the psychological value of 
handwriting we must not speak of let- 
ters, but of strokes, and make a dis- 
tinction between their right-handed 
form (direction of the hands of a 
clock) and the left-handed one (oppo- 
site direction). Right-handed strokes 
are seen on the letters s, j, p, h, P, B, 
etc.; left-handed ones on the letters o, 
a, d, f, O, A, C, ete. A great number 
of letters show both kinds of strokes, 
e.g., the letters v and D, beginning 
with a right-handed stroke and ending 
with a left-handed one, and g, G, 
showing the opposite form. Some let- 
ters, like y, Y, change their direction 
three times even; and free forms of 
letters, i.e., forms not prescribed by 
calligraphy but individually shaped by 
the writer, show even a greater num- 
ber of changes. This variety of differ- 
ent strokes on one letter makes another 
division necessary. We have to make 
a distinction between main, interme- 
diate and sub-strokes, every one of 
which can be of a starting, connecting, 
and ending kind. Main strokes are the 
stems of letters, most of them down 
strokes. They ean under no condition 
be omitted. Intermediate strokes are 
the cross lines of t, f, A, ete., the 
i-points and the little hooks at the end 
of v, w, V, W, ete. They, too, cannot 
be entirely omitted, though they are of 
less importance than the main strokes. 
Sub-strokes are up strokes, especially 
the up strokes at the beginning and 
the end of a word; they can be totally 
omitted without injuring the letter. 

After this technical introduction we 
can at once go over a few interest- 
ing facts of psychology of handwrit- 
ing. 1. All ethical qualities, like 
kindness, cheerfulness, truthfulness, 
courage, activity are expressed in 
handwriting by an increased abducent 


direction of strokes, i.e., strokes lead- 
ing from the body of the writer, are 
enlarged; while all unethical qualities 
like wickedness, gloominess, untruth- 
fulness, lack of courage, lack of activ- 
ity are shown by an increased addu- 
cent direction, i.e., strokes leading to 
the body of the writer are specially 
long and large. This fact shows great 
accordance with a well-known physio- 
logical principle, which tells us that 
all ethical emotions are accompanied 
by an expansion of muscles, while un- 
ethical sentiments show a contraction 
of muscles. We all know examples 
to illustrate this principle; we know 
that we extend our arms in a happy 
enthusiasm, that we stretch the mus- 
cles of eyes, mouth, and forehead 
when in a joyous mood, and that we 
act similarly in a brave or an actively 
undertaking condition. Our appear- 
ance is utterly different in a gloomy 
mood or in a frightened condition. 
Our arms are motionless then, the 
muscles of the eyes, mouth and fore- 
head are drawn together, we avoid all 
expansive motions, the whole body 
seems to be contracted. The same law 
dominates in psychology of handwrit- 
ing; here, too, the shape of strokes 
showing ethical qualities is formed by 
an expansive movement of the mus- 
cles of the hand, while unethical 
strokes are produced by a contraction 
of the hand’s muscles. 

It is further interesting to notice 
that essential traits of character like 
truthfulness, braveness, kindness, 
cheerfulness, and their contrasting 
qualities are shown, the former in an 
abducent, the latter in an adducent 
form of main strokes; while less im- 
portant qualities like inquisitiveness 
and talkativeness are shown in a spe- 
cial form of intermediate or sub- 
strokes only. It is interesting to note 
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that qualities like selfishness and con- 
ceit, which can be seen in human char- 
acter in a large number of different 
forms, show an immense variety of 
signs in handwriting, too. The sign 
of selfishness and the sign of conceit 
—both indicated by an adducent 
stroke, of course—can appear on all 
kinds of right-handed as well as left- 
handed, main, intermediate, and sub- 
strokes, and equally on their starting, 
connecting and ending form; for a 
right-handed stroke as well as a left- 
handed one can be of abducent as well 
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as adducent kind. To make this clear 
we need but remind the reader of the 
fact that a right-handed circle is abdu- 
cent on its upper half and adducent 
on its lower one, and that a left-hand- 
ed circle shows the opposite form. Now 
the spontaneous handwriting of an 
adult is altogether formed by such cir- 
cular, semi-circular, and elliptic forms. 
Angles, wherever seen, have to be re- 
garded as contracted curves, and are 
therefore a bad sign from a moral point 
of view. So much about the ethical 
of handwriting. 





Progress in Photography. 


FIRST DISCOVERY OF THE ART. 
No. 2. 
By G. G. Rockwoop. 
Paper read before the American Institute 
of Phrenology. 


It is stated that a number of scientists 
known as the Lunar Society met, to com- 
municate their researches, at the house of 
Matthew Boulton at Soho in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century. They numbered 
among them such men as James Watt, 
Josiah Wedgwood and Dr. Parr. Their 
experiments were principally on light, with 
the hope of producing reflected pictures, but 
the practical use of the discovery seems to 
have been in the hands of an artist named 
Egniton, who was in the employ of Boulton. 
It is certain that they made and sold 
copies of pictures by the quantity at very 
low rates. By the mere accident of total 
neglect, some of these old pictures have 
survived. They are copies of works by Mur- 
illo, West, Kauffman and others, and have 
all the appearances of photographic trans- 
fers to paper. It is particularly noted that 
the paper is of the old manufacture of 
Whatman’s mills, the present proprietors 
stating that no such paper has been made 
there for the last hundred years. 

The pictures are all reversed from the 
originals, the color does not sink into the 
paper, but may be wiped off the surface by 
a damp finger. This is not the case with 
photographs now made, for though on the 
surface of the paper, they are not erasable 
without sufficient violence to entirely de- 
stroy the paper, and can ordinarily be 
handled and rubbed without damage. 
Fortunately, Mr. Smith obtained a dupli- 
cate of one subject, which is so minute in 
its similarity as to be sufficient to prove 
that the process was strictly a chemical one. 
Wedgwood’s experiments in photography 





made in 1791-1793 were not published until 
1802, and then under the name of Sir 
Humphrey Davy. The article is entitled 
“An Account of the Method of Copying 
Paintings Upon Glass, and of Making Pro- 
files by the Agency of Light Upon the 
Nitrate of Silver, Invented ->by Thomas 
Wedgwood, Esq., with Observations by H. 
Davy.” (“Journal of the Royal Institution,” 
June, 1802.) 


THE REDISCOVERY. 


Fox Talbot of England, Neipce de St. 
Victor and Daguerre of France, all at the 
same time, about sixty-five years ago, began 
a series of experiments independently of and 
unknown to each other. Daguerre invented, 
or discovered, the principle of the daguerreo- 
type, Fox Talbot a species of sun-printing 
on paper, and Neipce de St. Victor the fact 
that certain substances were rendered in- 
soluble under the sun’s rays. Daguerre’s 
process was altogether the most valuable, 
original and practicable; in fact, it may be 
doubted whether the experiments of the 
other two would ever have been of practical 
value if Daguerre’s process had not been so 
complete. The exact date of the pension of 
the French Government to M. Daguerre for 
his invention is Aug. 10, 1839. The art was 
then given to the world. It was invented 
in 1832. There is a coincidence of dates of 
natural interest and inspiration to the 
writer, who has given his life to the art, 
which was conceived the year he was born. 


AMERICANS EARLY IN THE FIELD. 


Europe early led in the scientific develop- 
ment, but America in the practical applica- 
tion. It is difficult to decide as between 
Prof. Morse and Prof. John Draper to whom 
is due the credit for the introduction of the 
daguerreotypes into America. My impres- 
sion is that Prof. Morse was the first to 
bring specimens of the silver image to 
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America, as he was a personal acquaintance 
of Daguerre, but Draper was the first to 
make good daguerreotypes, and many of his 
victims who sat in the blazing sun for hours 
on the top of the old University building 


are alive, all and each of whom have “the. 


first, absolutely the first, daguerreotypes 
taken in this country!” 

I have a very interesting bit of history 
from the pen of Sidney P. Morse, in which 
he gives his brother, Prof. Morse, much of 
the credit which has been awarded to Prof. 
Draper. He says: 

“My brother was the instrument in the 
hands of Providence to bring to this country 
that great, I may say the greatest wonder 
of our age, the new art of photography. 
Photography, under the name of daguerreo- 
type, it is well known, was invented by the 
celebrated Daguerre, a French artist, who 
exhibited his first collection of specimens to 
the members of the French Academy of 
Sciences in Paris early in the year 1839. 

“My brother was in Paris at the same 
time exhibiting his telegraph to the same 
persons. Brother artists and brother inven- 
tors thus brought together, each was in- 
vited to examine the other’s inventions, and 
my brother became earnest in his desire to 
introduce the daguerreotype into America. 
On his return to New York he inspired 
others with his own enthusiasm. 

“He was then entirely destitute of pecu- 
niary means and after ascertaining what 
was wanted to enable him to gratify his 
wishes, we removed the central part of 
the roof of our six-story building, covered 
it with a skylight, furnished the new cham- 
ber with cameras and the other apparatus 
of photography, and thus completed the first 
tabernacle for the sun erected on the West- 
ern Hemisphere.” 

The structure spoken of is the old Uni- 
versity building. 


THE FIRST PORTRAITS. 

In the association of the names of Profs. 
Morse and Draper I am reminded of the 
fact that the old University building had 
the peculiar distinction of having the first 
public telegram sent over wires from it, and 
the first photographic portrait (daguerreo- 
type) was made within its walls. The 
earliest sunlight picture of a human face 
was the portrait of Dorothy Draper by her 
brother, Prof. John W. Draper, early in 
1840. This portrait is in the possession of 
Sir William John Herschell of Oxford, Eng- 
land. Of this photograph Dr. Draper wrote 
to “Scribner’s Monthly,” under date of 
March 6, 1873, as follows: 

“As to the photographic portrait from the 
life, it was I who took the first, and that 
not merely in America. At that time pho- 
tographic portraiture was considered in 
Europe to be an impracticable thing, and 
when the difficulties were overcome the 
credit of the success was given to me.” 
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It is said that the venerable Dr. Charles 
E. West, now living in Brooklyn and bearing 
with grace and vigor his “snowy crown of 
90 years, was the first man, and Miss Draper 
the first woman to pose for a daguerreotype. 
Prosch, whose sons are still making lenses, 
made three cameras for Prof. Morse, Prof. 
Draper and Dr. West, and these were the 
first built in this country. In an interview 
Dr. West says: 

“Samuel }F. B. Morse, the inventor of the 
telegraph, returned from France in the 
winter of 1839-1840. Morse had his studio 
on Washington Square, for he was an artist, 
and there we first heard of Daguerre’s 
startling discovery. Prof. John W. Draper, 
a prominent authority on chemistry in those 
days, Morse and I, were more than inter- 
ested in the subject and spent a good deal 
of time talking about daguerreotypes. We 
got George W. Prosch, an instrument maker 
of Nassau street, to make us each a camera, 
and these three cameras were the first ever 
built in this country. 

“In making our pictures we used iodine 
and bromine, vaporizing them by pouring 
thenr on heated plates. Daguerre used only 
iodine. The vapor settling on the plate 
made it very sensitive to light. A twenty- 
minute exposure was necessary to secure 
any results. For that length of time I sat 
before a mirror so that the reflection from 
the sunlight would give the necessary light 
to my features. When the picture was fin- 
ished it showed my face with closed eyes, 
but the first photograph had been taken, 
and I was the first man, while Miss Draper 
was the first woman to be photographed.” 

Soon after the introduction in a practical 
form of the daguerreotype, Mead Brothers 
of Albany visited Daguerre and with 
Plumbe, Lawrence, the elder Gurney, Brady, 
Bogardus, Fredericks and others started 
daguerreotype galleries as a business in 
various parts of the country. 

At first it was feared that the beautiful 
image of the daguerreotype plate would 
fade, but this proved groundless. The in- 
troduction of the process of gilding by M. 
Fizeau much improved the artistic effect of 
the daguerreotypes and rendered them very 
permanent. I see many daguerreotypes and 
own some superb specimens which seem to 
be as perfect as when they were made a 
half century ago. I believe that this branch 
of the art will have a renaissance and again 
be practised. The important improvements 
in the manufacture of lenses and cameras, 
the knowledge gained in the construction 
and uses of skylights, will, I hope and be- 
lieve, bring this about by shortening the 
time of exposure. An element much favor- 
ing such a result is the ‘desire of many 
people to possess something unique in the 
way of a portrait of themselves or friends. 
One often refuses to be represented as one 
of a dozen! 

(Continued on page 237.) 
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‘“ One of the best effects of intellectual training is a knowledge of our own capacities.”’ 
] g g 7 
ALEX. Barn. 


INDEPENDENCE. 


I walk alone though near my pathway run 
The ways of others till the set of sun. 

I walk alone, alone. My feet do go 
Where’er I will. And it is even so 

That I can choose just as I will my way. 
My power is regal. Naught do I obey. 


I stand alone though close around me are 
A people numberless. If in the far 

I do not see the goal while waiting here, 
If I do tremble in my coward fear 

Or bid the Self to go on and on and on, 
The choice is mine, the laurel lost or won. 


I win alone—or lose. The victor’s prize 

No other wins for me. Within me lies 

The regal power to be, to do, to will. 

No other takes the prize from me until 

I fail in my endeavor. Aye, I stand 

And walk alone unto the Promised Land. 
MARGARET ISABEL Cox. 


—_—————_ 





THE BRAIN. 


The highest honor we can pay per- 
sons of note is to ask them to be will- 
ing to allow their brains to be pre- 
served after mortal life has ceased. 
The Board of the American Institute 
of Phrenology asks all persons who de- 
sire to co-operate with them in this 
matter to kindly state this fact in their 
Wills. This is no new idea, for Dr. 
Spurzheim’s brain was preserved in 


Boston in 1832, and Mrs. Charlotte 
Fowler Wells, former President of the 
American Institute, willed hers to the 
Institute, and we fail to see why any 
broad-minded person should object to 
this noble, elevating, and scientific 
purpose. 

If McKinley’s, Mrs. Livermore’s, 
and Jefferson’s brains had only been 
willed to the Institute, what a very 
appropriate and valuable service they 
would have performed. 
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The matter of arrangement is easy. 
A person should sign the -duplicate 
blanks sent by the Institute, and give 
directions to relatives to notify the 
Board of his or her decease, and a 
specialist or pathologist will be sent 
to remove the brain, or the family sur- 
geon could be asked to do so, if pre- 
ferred. This can be so carefully done 
as not to alter the features or disturb 
the expression. 

Who will show their willingness to 
educate people to this idea? George 
Francis Train’s brain was removed and 
examined by experts. Why should we 
let the brain decay when it is the seat 
of intelligence, and everyone is now 
willing to admit this fact, and Phre- 
nology can point out and.account for 
the characteristics of each individual. 


A BONE LIBRARY. 


In the University of Pennsylvania 
there are some queer books. If one is 
interested in the study of bones, one 
cannot do better than buy a ticket for 
Philadelphia and go to the department 
of the University of Pennsylvania 
known as the Bone Library. This odd 
establishment has been set up at great 
expense and labor in order that stu- 
dents may have a complete insight into 
the bony portion of the human and 
animal anatomy without the necessity 
of acquiring the knowledge second- 
hand from books, or obtaining it by 
the less agreeable avenue of the dis- 
secting room. 

While less favored students of the 
osseous structure are compelled to 
search for their bones by first divesting 
them of the outer covering, the Bone 
Library provides everything in the 
bone line ready mounted, completely 
described and thoroughly cleaned. 
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The bones for the library are first 
boiled, then bleached in the sun until 
Then they are 
mounted and handed over to the clas- 
It is the business of this indi- 
vidual to arrange the bones in their 


of a chalky whiteness. 
sifier. 


proper order, and paste beside them 
the printed descriptions, readily read- 
able from a reasonable distance, from 
which every point of information nec- 
essary to the student may be obtained. 
The material in the bone gallery is so 
arranged that a student may begin 
with an examination of the complete 
osseous structure of any animal, and 
then may proceed to examine each 
bone, or set of bones, more minutely 
in different parts of the library. For 
instance, one case contains every bone 
in the human frame, skull (complete 
to the last tooth), rib bones, thigh 
bones, leg bones, feet and hand bones, 
and the bones of the spinal column, 
deftly arranged to facilitate study. 
Having studied these bones until a 
general knowledge of the human 
framework is acquired, the student 
may then proceed to a study of the 
bones of the head, or any other part 
of the anatomy. 


—_q——_—_————_ 
CHARLOTTE CORDAY’S SKULL. 


Charlotte Corday’s skull is one of the 
treasured curios in Roland Bonaparte’s 
famous library. The prince, who keeps it 
under a glass shade on a small stand, some- 
times allows a visitor to examine it. The 
other day a lady seized the skull in both 
hands and implanted a fervent kiss upon its 
mouth, murmuring, “Cette brave Charlotte!” 
Though the act was in questionable taste, 
one or two others followed her example. 
The skull cost Prince Roland the cheerful 
sum of $10,000. 


——_—__@—___——_- 


“Proverbs are the wisdom of the ages” 
—frequently the wisdom of the Dark 
Ages. 
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. REVIEWS. 


In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In 
these reviews we seek to treat author and publisher 
satisfactorily and justly, and also to furnish our 
readers with such information as shall enable them 
to form an opinion of the desirability of any par- 
ticular volume for personal use. It is our wish to 
notice the better class of books issuing from the 
press, and we invite publishers to favor the Editor 
with recent publications, especially those related 
in any way to mental and physiological science. 

We can supply any of the books noticed at prices 
quoted. 


Tuberculosis in Penal Institutions. By Dr. 
J. B. Ransom, Physician to Clinton Pris- 
on, Dannemora, N. Y., published in Wash- 
ington. 

This is a report prepared for the Eighth 
National Prison Congress, 1905, combined 
with the report prepared for the Eighth In- 
ternational Prison Congress of 1905, by Sam- 
uel J. Barrows, Commissioner for the United 
States. The report takes up twenty-two 
pages and certainly condenses in this space 
much valuable information. The subject of 
tuberculosis, and the best means of com- 
bating and treating it, is not by any means 
a new one, and the statistics included in this 
article go to prove that prisons are on the 
alert to prevent the spread of it in every 
part of the country. Corrective measures ap- 
plied to housing and working environment 
have done much to eradicate this disease. 
Examinations of patients are made manda- 
tory by law, and general recommendations 
as to clothing, food, and cleanliness show 
that nothing is left undone for a patient who 
is found to have tuberculosis. Persons 
should take a deep interest in the theories 
laid out in this report. 


Pre-Natal Duties. By Mrs. Mary Barteau, 
published by the Mazdaznan Publishing 
Company, Chicago, Ill., has a preface by 
Otoman, Prince of Adusht. He quotes the 
familiar phrase, “The greatest study of 
man is man,” and adds, “Unto this end let 
all things prosper with blessings of all 
good things.” 

The East and the West require more in- 
struction on this very important subject, and 
although the present booklet is only twenty- 
six pages long, yet into it is crowded a num- 
ber of strong appeals to mothers and fathers, 
and its four chapters cannot fail to arrest 
the attention of all thoughtful minds to this 
subject. 


Mazdaznan Encyclopedia of Dietetics, and 
Home Cook Book. Cooked and Uncooked 
Foods. What to eat and how to eat it. 
By Dr. O. Z. Hanish, Mazdaznan Publish- 
ing Company, Chicago, Ill. Price, 75c. and 
$1.00. 

This book introduces the Raw Food De- 
partment, cereals, creams and dressings, diet- 
ary in a nutshell, puddings and custards, 
vegetables, miscellaneous dishes, gems and 
pancakes, bread and bread-making, eggs, 
meats and jelly. But because there is a 
chapter on meat, it must not be understood 
that recipes are given for the cooking of it. 
It says, “The eating of flesh will not build 
up cellular tissue in man. This can only be 
done by a vegetable diet; flesh foods load 
the blood with impurities, and cause rapid 
disintegration. If man did not eat potatoes, 
white yeast bread and meat, nor use narcotic 
beverages, such as spirituous liquors, tea 
and coffee, 90 per cent. of the evils existing 
to-day would be removed. The chapters are 
short and helpful. 


—_———_@—______ 


PRIZE OFFER FOR SEPTEMBER. 


The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL offers a 
prize for the best article on Concentration 
of Mind and the Faculties necessary to main- 
tain it. A good deal is said about concen- 
tration nowadays, but it is about the last 
thing that is practised or cuitivated by the 
American who has in his mind the al- 
mighty dollar. Will our readers kindly let 
us hear from them on this subject. We re- 
gret that no one has thought well to describe 
Rubinstein’s character, whose picture ap- 
peared in the March issue on page 100. As 
we were asked to give some portraits for 
competition, we thought that Matthew Ar- 
nold and Rubinstein would be interesting 
subjects for our readers. 

The competition for June for the best defi- 
nition of the organ of Causality has been 
won by Edgar Parker, of Philadelphia. His 


article appears in another column of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Mr. George 
Tester gave three very good points with re- 
gard to the same organ, but his ideas are not 
so completely stated as Mr. Parker’s. 

The competition for July was for the best 
description of character shown in the photo- 
graph of two hands whose photographs ap- 
peared in the May issue. We have pleasure 
in reporting that Mr. George Tester has 
been successful in securing this prize, and 
we publish his description of the same in an- 
other column of the JoURNAL. Mr. Edward 
Parker came very near to the prize winner in 
his description, but the judges have consid- 
ered that Mr. George Tester’s description 
was more to the point. 

The prize for August is for the best analy- 
sis of Absent-mindedness and what faculties. 
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go to give it. The persons who send us the 
best replies to the above subjects will be given 
a year’s subscription to the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL or any dollar book in the Fowler 
& Wells Co. catalogue. 


9 
THE MOTIVE HAND. 


This hand is bony, muscular, and angular, 
and corresponds to the motive temperament 
or the long form (activity). 

It is the hand that is used to hard work 
and manual labor, the horny hand of toil, 
the hand of strength and endurance. It may 
be somewhat slow and deliberate, but when 
it strikes a blow it is a terribly hard or fell- 
ing one. No light touch, but one in earnest, 
and that counts every time. It wants no 
sinecure position, but seeks an active, out- 
door occupation, on which it can freely ex- 
pend its power and force of character. This 
is the rugged hand that opens up new coun- 
tries, that pioneers new enterprises, that 
founds new colonies, that works equally well 
be it the forest or farm, ranch or corral, 

uarry or mine. : 

The bodily frame that supports this hand 
will be tall and perhaps lanky, one mainly 
composed of the locomotive apparatus—the 
bones, ligaments, and muscles. The head will 
be especially prominent in the region of firm- 
ness and destructiveness, giving a plodding, 
persistent nature and a character marked 
more by its executive power and capacity 
for labor than by its versatility or variety of 
talent. Hope is often deficient, giving a mel- 
ancholy disposition. The face will be stern, 
the visage expressive, the nose aquiline, the 
hair dark and thick, the features strongly 
marked generally, and the voice bass or 
grum. Persons of this type have strong con- 
stitutions, but they must guard against bil- 
ious or stomachic diseases, to which they are 
prone naturally. GEORGE TESTER. 


——@qQ@Q——_ 
THE VITAL HAND. 


This hand is plump, well rounded and filled 
out, and corresponds to the vital tempera- 
ment or the broad form (anomality). 

It is the hand that is naturally fond of fun 
and frolic, more inclined to play than to 
work, to freedom than to restriction. 

It is quick to act, vivacious, sprightly, en- 
ergetic, but fond of change and variety. 
This graceful, symmetrical hand belongs nat- 
urally to woman, whose vital .temperament 
renders her especially attractive to the op- 
posite sex. _The body that supports it is 
round, broad, and contains strong vital or- 
gans (heart, lungs, ete.). The circulation and 
assimilatory functions are especially active. 
These persons enjoy abundant health, but 
they must ever guard against excesses, stim- 
ulants, ete. They are sanguine and hopeful 
in disposition, and do not allow trifles to 


worry them. They view the future with the 
brightest of anticipation, Unlike the mo- 
tive, these people are quick to anger, but 
ever ready to forgive and forget. They pos- 
sess a sympathetic and good-hearted nature. 
They are very fond of friends and have few 
enemies. The organs in the base of the brain 
are very large, giving them business sagac- 
ity and shrewdness together with strong de- 
sires and passions. The face is round, com- 
plexion fair or ruddy, eyes blue, hair flaxen 
or light, voice musical and expressive, stat- 
ure medium, limbs short and fat, but taper- 
ing rapidly, and thorax and abdomen are 
large. They are often impetuous, impulsive, 
emotional, and passionate. They have every 
prospect of long life, but must guard against 
apoplexy, rheumatism, fevers, ete. 
GEORGE TESTER. 


———— & ———_— 
“CAUSALITY,” ITS DEFINITION. 


This organ is rather difficult to define in 
exact terms. 

Its location next to “Comparison” imparts 
to it a very intimate association, so that the 
two faculties work together like brothers, 
acting and reacting, unless comparison is 
very weak, in which case it has but little 
influence over causality. 

Causality inquires, wants to know the rea- 
son why; all other faculties, according to 
their strength, feed it, stimulate it, and 
wake it up when it is strong. 

In the child it inspires questions on what 
it has noticed, felt or heard, and the answers 
are stored up as it were to furnish matter 
for thought in the young man. It may be 
said to be the thought organ. It helps to 
discoveries by the aid of ideality and sublim- 
ity, with constructiveness, and greatly helps 
in literature or business, mechanism or 
physical labor, and is quite a necessary 
organ for planning or finding out ways and 
methods of doing things. 

Its neighbor, Comparison, disintegrates, 
dissolves, takes apart and exposes to its gaze 
all it has seen by the aid of individuality, so 
that causality may inquire into the reason 
why things are as they exist. 

In the merchant “causality” plans to de- 
velop means and methods to develop busi- 
ness, stimulate trade, and enlarge all oppor- 
tunities. This may come from love of gain 
(acquisitiveness), civic pride (love of coun- 
try), social ambition (approbativeness), or 
love of wife and family (amativeness). 

Causality is usually large in.men of execu- 
tive power, who do much planning. 

In analyzing a man’s known character, it 
is difficult, as I said in the beginning, to dif- 
ferentiate between Comparison and Causal- 
ity, the two are so closely connected. When 
the former is strong and the latter weak cau- 
sality fails to make a perfect plan, or con- 
sider every side of a question, so that failure 
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frequently follows unless advice is sought 
from one strong in this organ. 

This organ contributes much to good <»nse, 
to looking on all sides of a subject, and pre- 
vents a running to extremes, when there is 
a fairly good balance of other faculties. 
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With weak perceptives, moderate compari- 
son, and “human nature,” with large self-es- 
teem, the subject may be very ill-balanced, 
or what is frequently called a “crank.” 

EDGAR PARKER. 

502 South 44th Street, Philadelphia. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS.— 
New subscribers sending photographs for remarks 
on their character under this heading must ob- 
serve the following conditions: Hach photograph 
must be accompanied by a stamped and directed 
envelope for the return of the photograph. The 
aoa ae yg or photographs (for, where possible, 
two should be sent, one giving a front and the 
other a side view) must be good and recent; and, 
lastly, each application must be accompanied by 
a@ remittance of $1.00 (5s. English) for twelve 
months’ subscription to the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JournaL. Letters to be addressed to Fowler & 
Wells Co., New York, or L. N. Fowler & Co., Lon- 
don. 

No. 790.—C. R. N.—Moline, Ill.—Your 
photographs indicate that you have a wide- 
awake, active mind, and one ready to take 
hold of life and work out your destiny with 
more than ordinary confidence. You are not 
one who will allow regrets to steal into your 
life work, for you know how to make the 
best of things as they come along. If you 
took up a business you would do very well 
in the advertising department, where smart- 
ness and ingenuity are required. You can 
turn off work with despatch, or you would 
do very well as an expert business lawyer. 
You will not miss anything out of your cal- 
culations. You will do very well in selling 
goods, not so much as an ordinary salesman, 
but rather where you could adapt yourself 
to special goods that most people find diffi- 
cult to sell. You may later in life, if not 
just now, want to devote yourself to some 
particular ingenious work, either as an elec- 
trical engineer, or in a manufacturing de- 
partment of business. You will never be 
found lacking, and on this account we shall 
expect to hear a good account of your prog- 
ress. 


No. 791.—M. F. H.—Montgomery, Mich.— 
Your vital temperament inclines you to be 
social, domesticated, and capable of making 
a warm friend, and in a home of your own 
you would delight in surrounding yourself 
with all the special attractions that make 
home dear to you. You should be musical 
and show considerable talent in singing, voice 
culture, elocution, and vocal expression. 
Study elocution with the object of teaching 
it. Sing in concerts. Teach little children. 
Write a poem for every Sunday-school schol- 
ar who belongs to your class when their 
birthdays come around, and inspire people 
to be better than they are, and you will 
make your life blessed. 


No. 792.—J. G.—New Bedford, Mass.— 
You could do much more with your ability 
if you knew how to value your own services. 
You depreciate your own efforts and need 
more pluck and go-ahead spirit to compete 
with others. Your last photograph shows, 
however, that you have improved consider- 
ably in this respect, but you can afford to 
press forward and take the bull by the 
horns. You could become a first-rate 
preacher or layman if you were so minded, 
for you have quite a distinct trend of mind 
to do good and benefit your fellows. You 
gather facts quite readily, and on this ac- 
count are well able to see what others want 
you to know, and were you to get into the 
spirit of speaking before an audience you 
would soon feel the inspiration of such work. 
This may be far from your present inten- 
tions, but we would advise you to think the 
matter seriously over, and get into some pro- 
fessional work rather than expect great 
things from business. 


No. 793.—J. B. L.—Bainbridge, Pa.—You 
will do very well in the line of work that you 
have selected, and we think you will like 
horse-shoeing better than an indoor, inactive 
business. You will take pride and interest 
in the above named work, and consequently 
will appreciate driving a nail “when it is 
hot.” Do not stop, however, or be content 
with this work alone, but remember that 
Elihu Burritt, of Birmingham, was once a 
blacksmith, but he was called “the learned 
blacksmith,” for he taught himself more 
than a score of languages. You should keep 
up some mental study and not let yourself 
depreciate because you devote yourself dur- 
ing the day to practical, active work. You 
have good perceptives, and would make a 
good geologist, botanist, or practical sur- 
veyor. 

No. 794.—J. K. 8 —New York.—This pho- 
tograph indicates a mind that is very spir- 
itual, quite individual in its conception of 
ideas, and not at all given to follow a course 
prescribed by another, for his own individu- 
ality breaks out whenever he attempts to fol- 
low the lead of another. He does not live here 
all the time; his mind takes a leap into the 
spiritual realm, and as a speaker, lecturer, or 
writer he will succeed the best, for along 
these lines he wiil show a clear-cut intellect, 
inspirational power, intuitive grasp of mind, 
strong sympathies for the wants of others, 
and a very distinct conscientious spirit 
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which will rule and guide his conduct in life 
and his actions among men in a very distinct 
way. He is not mercenary or material in 





his tendency of thought, and others will have 
to look after his interests a little more than 
he is inclined to do for himself. 





OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


QuEsTIons OF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY will be 
answered in this‘department. But one question at 
a time, and that clearly stated, must be propound- 
ed, if correspondents expect us to give them the 
benefit of an early consideration. 

lr You Use a PseuponyM or INITIALS, write 
your full name and address also. Some corre- 
spondents forget to sign their names, 





P. S., Greenwich.—You ask if it is pos- 
sible to marry on scientific principles. In 
reply we would say that we hope the time 
will come when men and women will marry 
on no other basis. Stranger things have 
happened in the evolution of the race. 
Doctors and sociologists have given a sum- 
mary of the principles which should be 
adopted by a properly enlightened people 
in respect to marriage. They say they 
would examine mentally and physically 
every applicant for matrimony and allow 
no one to get married unless he or she pos- 
sessed a certificate showing that such ex- 
amination had been made. Of course this 
could not be done by any ordinary physi- 
cian, because the first principles of a 
physician is to keep inviolate the family 
secrets of his patients. The family physi- 
cian would either have to return a clear 
bill of health for everyone of his patients 
or else violate the ethics of his profession, 
and lose his practice besides. The examin- 
ing board would have to be official and non- 
partisan. This board would debar from 
marriage: (1) inebriates, (2) consumptives, 
(3) criminals, (4) epileptics with incurable 
blood taint, persons having in their family 
the taint of insanity. Even if a man were 
not insane himself, but had a racial in- 
sanity in his family, he would be debarred, 
not necessarily from marriage, but from 
parenthood. Society should govern matri- 
mony upon strictly business principles, pat- 
terned after those of insurance companies. 
The law should have no sentiment about 
this, any more than it has in other things. 
The right of a man to marry and reproduce 
his kind is not the greatest right he has. 
His primordial right is the right to live, 
yet the law takes it away from him when 
it takes his life, although a murderer of a 
certain type is the highest sort of criminal 
there is. 

A man has a right to liberty, yet this 
right is often taken away from him by the 
law, because society’s rights demand that 
the individual be deprived of liberty. Why 
should society be more tender of the crim- 
inal’s rights to parenthood than of his 


right to life or liberty? It costs more to 
take care of our crimnals and degenerates 
than it does to educate our children, and 
then they talk of sentiment in connection 
with the question of letting loose upon 
society an ever increasing number of crim- 
inal, degenerate offspring. 

The right sort of education will change 
people. I believe that if a girl be properly 
educated she will choose her husband with 
a view to his physical and moral qualities, 
and not from any flighty sentiment. 

A little story will illustrate our meaning 
and answer your question: 

“Once upon a time there was a very fine 
Durham bull grazing in a pasture. An 
undersized man stood looking at him from 
the other side of the fence. 

“*You are certainly a fine animal,’ said 
the man to the bull. To the man’s sur- 
prise, the bull answered him. ‘Yes,’ he said, 
‘I am a fine animal, and you are a measly 
little shrimp; but if half the pains had 
been taken in choosing your father and 
mother that were taken in choosing mine 
you might be a fine animal too.’ ” 

A wise control of marriage and its regu- 
lation upon rational scientific principles is 
certainly practicable, and likely to achieve 
wonderful results. That society will even- 
tually, for its own protection, adopt some 
method of regulation and restriction of 
matrimony I believe to be inevitable. 

D. S. P., Dakota.—You ask for advice as 
to how to bring up your particularly bright 
but difficult to manage child. From what 
you write we judge that you do too much 
for him. Remember there is such a thing 
as not knowing when to let a child alone. 
Tell your little one what you want to have 
him do, and don’t meddle with the way 
he takes of doing it. Some children are 
mothered to death. A parent should do 
more for the child in training and guiding 
than in moulding the young personality. 
We should all remember the saying of one 
great master, “Don’t let the punishment fit 
the crime; make it fit the child.” 

Rev. Dr. Merle St. C. Wright, in speak- 
ing on children the other day, said: “I am 
a man of peace, but I am not invertibrate. 
If there must be discipline, let it be the 
natural reaction from the offence. If peace 
fails, try war, and if you war, war after 
the manner of the Japanese; and when you 
conquer, don’t rub it in.” Dr. Wright be- 
lieves in the disciplinary importance of 
giving children active accomplishments, like 
riding, rowing, and golf. 
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One thought of his may help you in train- 
ing your child aright. He says: “Employ 
nature by filling it. It is the abandoned 
farms that run to weed. I’ve always said 
that if a child can ride horseback well it 
won’t come to any bad end. Introduce 
your child to the world of nature and of 
great deeds. If there is any danger, fill 
‘em up—these depleted people—with active, 
positive accomplishments. So will your 
child grow up without much discipline, and 
you will be a cheerful parent, not one of 
those draggled persons who go about find- 
ing fault with the present crop of children.” 

Write us after six months and tell us 
how you have succeeded, if you try the 
above advice. 

G. T., Galt, Ontario—You will see that 
we have published the answers to the compe- 
titions for June and July, including an an- 
swer of your own. You asked how the or- 
gan of Cautiousness could be trained in a 
child who was very impulsive and possessed 
but little of this faculty and a small devel- 
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opment of Continuity. The mother should 
draw out this faculty by giving him little 
tasks to do that will require patience, self- 
control, and foresight. It is easy to do, only 
she must have patience to put line upon line, 
and precept upon precept, and task upon 
task, and not expect that he will grow per- 
fect all at once. 

Grace, Brooklyn.—In reply to your query 
concerning the mental habits and affections 
necessary for spiritual mindedness, we 
would say that you can only show spiritual- 
ity by drawing out the influence of this qual- 
ity through spiritual discernment, and by 
contemplating the great works of nature. If 
you have a full development of Spirituality, 
Veneration, Benevolence, and Hope, we 
would advise you to now set to work and 
cultivate Combativeness and Destructiveness 
in order to correct your thinness of voice and 
lack of volume, as these faculties give 
strength, positiveness, and courage to the 
voice. 


——_$__————— 


PROGRESS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
(Continued from page 230.) 


About 1850 the collodion process ap- 
peared, and the ambrotypes and paper pro- 
tographs passed the experimental stage and 
became a new and useful development in the 
photographic art. From 1839 to this date 
a number of men then prominent in scien- 
tifie research had been searching for methods 
to increase the usefulness and decrease the 
cost of the photographic image. So, Fox 
Talbot, Niepce de St. Victor, M. Blanquart 
Evrard and M. Le Gray, followed a line of 
experiments in sensitized papers upon which 


they secured some excellent results, in fact, 
they compare favorably with the pictures of 
the present day. The paper negatives were 
waxed and thus made transulent and then 
printed from on silvered paper. Then fol- 
lowed collodion negatives with many im- 
provements in printing papers and an im- 
mense impetus was given to the art. It is 
familiarly called the wet process and still 
holds the supremacy for all copying and 
process work and is in use with but slight 
changes in the formulas of fifty years ago. 


a 


WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS ARE DOING. 


Mr. George Tester, the phrenologist, has 
been doing a good business at the Imperial 
Hotel, Galt, Ont. 

He also delivered a lecture before the stu- 
dents of the Galt Business College during his 
stay in the month of May. 

After the principal had prefaced the pro- 
ceedings with a few appropriate remarks on 
the utility of phrenology, the professor was 
introduced. In opening he thanked the prin- 
cipal for his courtesy in allowing him to ad- 
dress the students. He said that in reading 
character this science not only embraced the 
relation of brain and mind, but also included 
the study of temperament. He defined tem- 
perament as a condition of body resulting in 
the predominance of one or other sets of or- 
ganic apparati, that make up the body. 
Thus if the vital organs (heart, lungs, etc.) 
were in excess we had the sanguine or lym- 
phatic type of vital temperament; if the 


bones, muscles, and ligaments, the motive or 
muscular temperament; and if the brain and 
nervous system, the mental temperament. 
He then showed what faculties were neces- 
sary for certain professions. The lecture, 
which was aptly illustrated, was evidently 
much appreciated by the students and prin- 
cipal. 

Mtr. O’Brien has been doing very well in 
the lecture field in Berlin and Woodstock. 

We had a fine visit from our graduate, Mr. 
L. Salter, class 91. He was a mining engi- 
neer and was going to Port Antafagasta, 
Chili, where there are tin mines. He was 
formerly from Arizona, and had just come 
from Hing Kong. He, with'others, had been 
working in the copper mines at Manchuria, 
but owing to the war in the East there was 
very little food to be obtained and the coun- 
try was in a disturbed state. We are always 
glad to see our old graduates. 
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Dr. W. W. Case, of California, recently 
gave some sound advice on phrenological 
lines in the Sixth Street Methodist Church, 
of Sacremento. He expounded some of the 
popular ideas regarding the peculiar mental 
faculties of the Secretary of State, and he 
also expounded the traits of character of 
well-known citizens. He illustrated his 
lecture with portraits of well-known people. 
Phrenology in the hands of this able expo- 
nent will be well received. 

The report of the Fowler Institute, Lon- 
don, has not reached us on going to press, 
but we hope to be able to give it in our 
next Journal. Mr. D. T. Elliott is doing 
good work in the phrenological field in Lon- 
don as phrenologist, lecturer, and teacher. 
He keeps up the interest of the students’ 
monthly meetings which will be continued 
until the end of July. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY TO HAVE 
PHRENOLOGICAL SHAKE-UP. 


Character Reading Begins now—When Fin- 
ished, Employees Are to Be Shifted 
According to Showing. 


Employees of the Union Pacific Railroad 
are about to have their characters inter- 
preted by a phrenologist. It is not because 
any of the engineers, firemen, conductors, 
brakemen, or clerks want to have a “pro- 
fessor” finger their heads, but somewhere 
among the executive officers of the road is 
a man who wants to know if every man fits 
his job; hence the phrenologist. 

Although notice of the impending exami- 
nation was given to the employees several 
days ago at the main offices in Omaha, the 
significance of the announcement has just 
begun to dawn on their minds. 

The idea of having this examination made 
is that if a man is found selling tickets, for 
instance, with a cranial development which 
denotes that he would make a better engi- 
neer than clerk, his position will be changed. 
If, for instance, J. H. Fitzgerald, who will 
make the examinations, discovers a large 
faculty of philanthropy upon the cranium of 
General Passenger Agent E. L. Lomax, it 
will of course be suggested that he is not 
fitted for his position, because everyone 
knows that philanthropy has no place in the 
make-up of a passenger official. 


E. H. WOOD MAY BE A PHILANTHROPIST. 


Similarly, if it should be discovered that 
the faculty on E. H. Wood’s head indicate a 
man of generous nature, whose right hand 
knows not what his left hand gives, he may 
not keep his job as general freight agent for 
fear he might be inclined to give rebates to 
deserving shippers. There is no telling whom 
the report of Prof. Fitzgerald will hit, for the 
inspection of heads is to include high officials 
as well as firemen, brakemen, and clerks. 

No one seems to know who is responsible 
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for making this order, and whoever it is is 
keeping quiet. It is not impossible that the 
order came from E. H. Harriman himself. 
But there is one man in the Omaha offices 
of the Union Pacific who takes the credit 
for originating the idea, and that is T. C. 
Davidson, chief clerk—only he isn’t brag- 
ging about it, for fear of the consequences 
when the report is in. He is pretty sure of 
his job, however, because it was through 
having his head read that, he got into the 
railroad business. Prior to the time when the 
hands of the phrenologist roamed among the 
faculties of Mr. Davidson’s cranium, he had 
an idea that he was destined to become a 
great novelist or a noted inventor. The 
phrenologists took all that out of him, and 
Mr. Davidson has been earning a good living 
ever since, 


NO ONE TO BE DISCHARGED. 


It is not the intention of the Union Pacific 
to discharge any employees who are found 
to be lacking in the railroad faculties. The 
suggestion may be conveyed to them by Mr. 
Fitzgerald that they are more likely to 
achieve fame and fortune in other fields, but 
if they choose to disregard this advice they 
will remain undisturbed. The Union Pacific 
already has established the civil service. But 
there is no reason why the man whose cra- 
nial development indicates that he will be 
more successful in another department of the 
road should not be transferred to the work 
to which he is best suited, to the benefit of 
himself as well as the railroad. 





—o———————— 
NEW AND NOTES. 
DR. HURD’S SANATORIUM. 


It was my pleasure to visit a few weeks 
ago Dr. Hurd’s Sanatorium at the Delaware 
Water Gap. It was always a beautiful spot 
but it seemed to be more full of charms 
and the air more pure (if that could be) 
than ever. Kindness and sympathy seemed 
to reign throughout the house, and the good 
genial doctor looked younger than three 
years ago, and is a living example of a sober 
and temperate life. The object of our visit 
was to take up a sick patient—and, two 
weeks having elapsed, the patient returned 
completely recovered. The best and most 
wholesome food is plentifully supplied to the 
patients, to say nothing- of the much liked 
gems so bountifully served; the taste for 
the same once having been acquired is never 
lost sight of, and one instinctively looks 
round for them on the first occasion with 
the returning visit. This is truly a rest 
cure and a safe cure. Strange to say we 
have within three weeks had three inquiries 
for just such a place, and we recommend 
with confidence and certainty the F. Wilson 
Hurd Rest Cure. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 


business, or in its general management. 


able to the order of 


All remittances should be made pay- 
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THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
are required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


S/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS8 wil! be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 

ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way oniy can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED fer the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom libera! terms will 
be given. 








CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Delineator’—New York—has_ always 
some interesting articles on child life and 
women’s clubs, or the home of some distin- 
guished artist, besides the columns devoted 
exclusively to the new fashions. 

“Human Culture”—Chicago, Il].—In a re- 
cent number there is an interesting article 
on “Who Are Fit to be Mothers?” It em- 
braces articles on “How to Read People,” 
“Money-Making Industries,” “Heredity,” and 
“Child Culture.” 

“Character Builder’—Salt Lake City, 
Utah.—“Self Culture” and “The Necessity 
of Home Culture for Mothers” are articles of 
moment in this estimable monthly. An arti- 
cle on “Human Science, Its Use and Abuse,” 
contains some excellent thoughts. 

“New Thought”—Chicago, Ill.—The June 
number contains an article on “What is the 
New Thought,” which is the fifth paper on 
this subject by William Walker Atkinson. 
He always writes to the point, and his ideas 
are devoted to the uplifting of humanity. 





“Human Nature’—San Francisco—for 
June has an article on “The Human Key 
Board,’ by Dr. Allen, who has written a 
large book explaining the new system of 
Siamene Philosophy. It embraces Phrenol- 
ogy, Osteopathy, Chiropratics, and all the 
best of the advance schools, simplified so that 
a child can understand their principles. 
“Efficacy of Phrenology” is an article by 
G. W. Calderwood copied from the magazine 
called “Ability.” It says, “Whatever the 
child is or can be, Phrenology defines it.” 


“Medical Times”—New York—sustains its 
well deserved popularity. It has an excel- 
lent editorial on “Suggestion,” another on 
“The American Hero.” J. Lee Fowler, M.D., 
writes an article on “Recent Advances in the 
Study of Rheumatism,” which is the first of 
a series of articles that will be given from 
this gentleman’s able pen. 

“Annals of Physico-Therapy”—Paris—a 
quarterly magazine published in Paris under 
the editorship of Dr. J. Riviere. This is a 
magazine issued quarterly devoted to Elec- 
tricity, Air, Heat, Water, Ozone, Oxygen, 
Carbonic Acid Gas, Radium, and Roentgen 
Rays. It is printed in English, consequently 
it is of interest to our Western readers. 

“New Church Messenger”—St. Louis, Mo. 
—edited by Rev. S. C. Eby, recently con- 
tained an article on “A Movement for Prog- 
ress” and a review on “The Gospel of Health- 
fulness,’ by Anna Payson Call. This writer 
has done a great amount of good by her 
books, which have been widely circulated. 


“Woman’s Temperance Work”—Oswego, 
N. Y.—is an eight-leaf paper, containing 
news and notes on temperance matters 
throughout the country. This is edited by 
Mrs. H. Hutchinson. 


“New York Observer’—New York—efor 
June Ist contains an excellent frontispiece 
of Justice John M. Harlan, Vice-Moderator 
of the General Assembly. In the article on 
“Co-operation, Good-will, and Enthusiasm,” 
there is a new portrait of Chancellor Mac- 
Cracken. 


“The Home Monthly”’—New York.—This 
is a paper that has a contribution by 
May Manton every month on the newest 
fashions of the day. Good recipes are also 
given, and “Fashions for the Home Dress- 
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maker,” by Martha Dean, is another feature 
of this magazine. 

“The Woman’s Journal”—Boston, Mass.— 
contains an excellent portrait and write-up 
of the Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, who 
has just celebrated her eightieth birthday. 
She was the first woman to be ordained a 
minister. She graduated from Oberlin Col- 
lege in 1847, and has used her speaking tal- 
ent and her active brain ever since in the 
uplifting of her sex. 

“Christian Work”—New York—is a 
thoroughly stirring paper, and has short 
readable articles on Nature and Science. 
One contribution is by the Rev. Theodore L. 
Cuyler, D.D., on “The Christian’s Binnacle 
Light,” and another on “The So-called ‘Ca- 
lamity’ of Knowledge,” by Rollin A. Sawyer, 
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D.D., which are worth any one’s time and 
attention to read. 

“Worcester Evening Gazette”—Massachu- 
setts—is quite an interesting local paper, 
and contains news of what is going on in 
other parts of the world besides our own. 
It should have a wide circulation for it ap- 
peals to all classes of readers. 

“The American Monthly Review of Re- 
views”—New York.—This admirable review 
is edited by Albert Shaw, and in the June 
number we have the following able articles: 
“Japan’s Representative at Washington,” 
“Count Cassini, the Retiring Russian Am- 
bassador to the United States,” “Mme. Mod- 
jeska, Dramatic Artist and Patriot.” All of 
these articles are accompanied with excel- 
lent portraits. 


—— — 9 


PUBLISHER’S 


A Manual of Mental Science for Teachers 
and Students; or, Childhood, -Its Character 
and Culture. By Jessie A. Fowler. This 
work is the latest treatise on the Psychology 
of Children, and contains a Psychological 
Chart for recording the developments of the 
child. Parents and Teachers will find a most 
useful assistant in this work. Price, cloth, 
$1.00. 

Brain and Mind; or, Mental Science Con- 
sidered in Accordance with the Principles of 
Phrenology and in Relation to Modern 
Physiology. By Henry 8. Drayton, A.M., 
M.D., and James MeNeill, A.M. Sixth 
edition, revised and extended. 354 pages. 
124 illustrations. Price, $1.50. 

Education. By Spurzheim. Its Element- 
ary Principles, founded on the Nature of 
Man. With an Appendix by 8S. R. Wells, 
containing a Description of the Tempera- 
ments and a Brief Analysis of the Phreno- 
logical Faculties. Twelfth American Edi- 
tion. Improved by the Author, from the 
Third London Edition. 12mo, 334 pages. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 

Education and Self-Improvement, Com- 
lete. Comprising “Physiology, Animal and 

ental,” “Self-Culture and Perfection of 
Character,” and Memory. Price, $2.50. 

How to Teach, According to Tempera- 
ment and Mental Development; or, Phre- 
nology in the School-room and the Family. 
331 pages. Portrait of Author, and forty 
illustrations. By Nelson Sizer. Price, $1.50. 

No. 1 Muscle-Roller. Six large wheels (14 
in. diameter), wide rubber buffers; cross- 

ieces locust; black walnut or rosewood 
andle, all highly polished and finished. 
Price, $2.00. 

How to Learn Phrenology. With Hints as 
to the Study of Character. By L. N. Fowler. 
Illustrated. Price, 25 cents. 

The Phrenological Dictionary. A handy 
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and useful book for the pocket for all inter- 
ested in Phrenology. It gives the names of 
the organs, their location, explanation, and 
subdivisions; also many anatomical and 
physiological terms. It is, as its name im- 

lies, a “Dictionary” for all who are study- 
ing Phrenology. By L. N. & J. A. Fowler. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Child-Confidence Rewarded. “This little 
book treats of child-purity with the same 
delicate but masterly and shown in Dr. Al- 
len’s other writings.”—Union Signal of July 
5, 1894. Price, 25 cents. 

The Science of a New Life. The best work 
on the Marriage Relation published. By 
John Cowan, M.D. Over 400 pages; fully 
illustrated. Price, $3.00. 

Management of Infancy. Physiological 
and Moral Treatment, by Andrew Combe, 
M.D. With Notes and a Supplementary 
Chapter by John Bell, M.D. 12mo, 307 
pages. Price, $1.00. 

The New Illustrated Self-Instructor in 
Phrenology, Physiology and Physiognomy. 
Containing over 100 illustrations. By O. 8. 
& L. N. Fowler. This is the first book 
recommended to learners, being the only 
work published giving instructions and rules 
for finding each organ, and fully illustrating 
and explaining each one separately. Revised 
by Nelson Sizer. Price, in cloth, $1.00. 

Constitution of Man. Considered in Re- 
lation to External Objects. By George 
Combe. The only authorized American edi- 
tion. 436 pages; illustrated with 20 engrav- 
ings and full-page portrait of the Author. 
Price, $1.25. It is estimated that over half 
a million copies of this work have been 
sold. Though first published in 1828, it is 
still extensively read, and is considered one 
of the most remarkable books ever written. 

Lectures on Man. A series of 21 Lectures 
on Phrenology and Physiology, delivered by 
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Prof. L. N. Fowler during his first tour in 
England (1860), many of which are now out 
of print and can only be had in this volume. 
Price, $1.50. 

A New Articulated Five Part Phrenologi- 
cal Bust. Giving relative location of Phren- 
ological Organs on convolutions of the brain 
and Physiognomical Characteristics on the 
face and recent localizations. This latest 
and best Bust is made in material lighter 
and more durable than plaster of Paris and 
furnished at the low price of $5.00. Express 
collect. Should be in the hand of every 
student. 

Phrenology Proved, Illustrated, and Ap- 
plied. Embracing an Analysis of the Pri- 
mary, Mental Powers in their various degree 
of development, and location of the Phreno- 
logical Organs. By O. S. & L. N. Fowler. 
Price, $1.25. 

Gall’s Phrenological Theories. Founded 
upon the Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Brain and the Form of the Skull; with the 
Critical Strictures of C. W. Hufeland, M.D. 
Price, 50 cents. 

Spurzheim’s Lectures on Phrenology. Ed- 
ited (with Notes and Introduction) by A. 
T. Story. Illustrated. Cloth, 170 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 

Evolution and Phrenology. By Alfred 
Thomas Story. Price, $1.50. 

Marriage and Parentage, in their Sani- 
tary and Physiological Relations, and in 
their Bearing on the Producing of Children 
of Finer Health and Greater Ability. By 
M. L. Holbrook, M.D. Price, $1.00. 

Practical Psychology; Or, How to Be 
Happy. By Richard Harte. Is an exceed- 
ingly able and interesting statement of the 
scientific facts and philosophical theories on 
which the New Psychology is based. Price, 
25 cents. 

Three Visits to America. By Emily 
Faithful. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

The Secret of Good Health and Long Life. 
By Haydon Brown, L.R.C., P.L.R.C.S. Edin. 
“Hence, knowledge which subserves direct 
self-preservation by preventing this loss of 
health is of primary importance.” Price, 
50 cents. 

The Teeth, or Practical Family Dentist. 
A popular treatise on the Teeth, exhibiting 
the means necessary and efficient to secure 
their health and preservation. Also, the 
various errors and pernicious practices 
which prevail in relation to dental treat- 
ment. By Dewitt C. Warner, M.D. Price, 
cloth, $1.00. é 

The Skin, in Health and Disease. Edited 
by George Black, M.B. Price, paper, 50 
cents. 

Self-Reliance; or, Self-Esteem as an Ele- 
ment in Human Character, its uses and 
culture. Illustrated. Nelson Sizer. Price, 
10 cents. 

Phrenological Illustrations. A set of 54 
Portraits for the use of Lecturers. Includ- 
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ing the Temperaments in their specific char- 
acteristics, the different groups of the Fac- 
ulties, the Phrenological casts, large and 
small, in contrast, plates of the Brain, etc., 
54 charts in all, the portraits being life size. 
Price, $30.00. 

The Encyclopedia of Face and Form 
Reading; or, Personal Traits, both Physical 
and Mental, Revealed by Outward Signs 
Through Practical and Scientific Physiog- 
nomy. Being a Manual of Instruction in 
the Knowledge of the Human Physiognomy 
and Organism. By Mary Olmsted Stanton, 
author of “A Practical and Scientific Treat- 
ise on Physiognomy”; “A Chart for the De- 
lineation of Mental and Physiological Char- 
acteristics,” ete. With an outline of study, 
glossary, and classified suggestive questions 
and elaborate aids to the study, together 
with original articles upon vital subjects by 
distinguished authorities. Second Edition, 
Revised. Profusely illustrated. Over 1,300 
pages. Price, $5.00. 

Of Such is the Kingdom, and other 
Poems. By Anna Olcott Commelin. A col- 
lection of miscellaneous poems, containing 
“Niagara,” “The Poet’s Gift,” ete. Bound 
in fine English cloth, gilt side and back 
stamp, decorative cover. Price, $1.50. 

Success and Power, and How to Attain it; 
Natural Sciences, Wisdom Religion, Soul, 
Mind, and Body; Human Nature, and its 
Culture. By W. Rockwell Kent. Price, 25 
cents. 

Sleep, and How to Obtain It. By F. 
Davis. Price, paper, 50 cents. 

Sick-Nursing; A Handbook for all who 
have to do with Cases of Disease and Con- 
valescence. Edited by George Black, M.B. 
Price, paper, 50 cents. 

Studies of St. Luke; Containing the origi- 
nal Greek Text, with word-for-word English 
Translation, and an Alphabetical Appendix. 
By Benjamin Wilson. Price, 50 cents. 

Studies of Mind and Character. Con- 
tains the following Human Nature Library: 
Physical Factors in Character, Personal In- 
tegrity, The Complete Man, Self-Study and 
Mental Improvement, The Will, The Ser- 
vant Question. By H. 8. Drayton, A.M., 
M.D. Price, cloth, $1.00. 

The Well Dressed Woman. A Study in 
the Practical Application to Dress of the 
Laws of Health, Art, and Morals. [Illus- 
trated. By Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. Price, 
cloth, $1.00. 

How to Live. Saving and Wasting. By 
Solon Robinson. 343 pages. Price, cloth, 
$1.00. 

Aims and Aids. For Girls and Young 
Women, on the various duties of Life. By 
Rev. G. S. Weever. 224 pages. Price, cloth, 
$1.00. 

The New Life. By Leroy Berrier. This 
book deals with the principles and laws 
which open unto man the flood gates of in- 
finite creative power and puts him into con- 
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scious possession of his birthright, namely, 
mastership over all things. Handsomely 
bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 

How to Conduct a Public Meeting; or, 
The Chairman’s Guide for Conducting Meet- 
ings, public and private, according to the 
best Parliamentary Rules. With Rules of 
Order, ete. Price, 25 cents. 

Life and Labors of Dr. Francois J. Gall, 
Founder of Phrenology, and his Disciple, 
Dr. John G. Spurzheim. By Charlotte Fow- 
ler Wells. Price, 40 cents. This volume 
was published at the unanimous request of 
the Class of ’89 of the American Institute 
of Phrenology. Every phrenologist should 
read it. 

Sea-Air and Sea-Bathing. Edited by 
George Black, M.B. Price, paper, 50 cents. 

Revelations of the Face. An illustrated 
Lecture on Physiognomy. By L. N. Fow- 
ler. Price, 25 cents. 

Woman, Her Destiny and Maternal Re- 
lations; or Advice to the Single and Mar- 


ried. A Special Illustrated Lecture to 
Ladies. By Mrs. Lydia F. Fowler. Price, 
25 cents. 


Familiar Lessons on Physiology. De- 
signed to aid Parents, Guardians, and 
Teachers in the Education of the Young. 
By Mrs. L. N. Fowler. Price, 40 cents. 

Fowler’s New Phrenological Bust. With 
upwards of 100 divisions, in china. Newly 
discovered organs are added, and the old 
organs have been subdivided to indicate the 
various phases of action which many of 
them assume. It is a perfect model, beau- 
tiful as a work of art, and is undoubtedly 
the latest contribution to Phrenological 
Science, and the most complete bust ever 
published. Price, $5.00—Express. 

New Physiognomy; or, Signs of Charac- 
ter, as manifested through Temperament 
and External Forms, and especially in 
“Human Face Divine.” 768 pages. Por- 
trait of author and 1,055 illustrations. 
Price, cloth, $3.00. (This is the standard 
work on Physiognomy.) By 8. R. Wells. 
This is a comprehensive, thorough, and 
practical work, in which all that is known 
on the subject treated is systematized, ex- 
plained, illustrated, and applied. Physiog- 
nomy is here shown to be no mere fanciful 
speculation, but a consistent and well-con- 
sidered system of Character-Reading, based 
on the established truths of Physiology and 
Phrenology, and confirmed by Ethnology, as 
well as by the peculiarities of individuals. 
It’s no abstraction, but something to be 
made useful; something to be practised by 
everybody and in all places, and made an 
efficient help in that noblest of all studies 
—the Study of Man. 

The Servant Question. Hints on the 
Choosing and Management of Servants. By 
H. S. Drayton, M.D. Price, 10 cents. 

Self-Study Essential to Mental Improve- 
ment and Development and to Personal Suc- 
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cess. By H. S. Drayton, M.D. Price, 10 
cents. 

The School Garden; Being a Practical 
Contribution to the Subject of Education. 
By Dr. Schwab, Director of the Vienna 
Military Gymnasium, ete. Translated from 
the fourth German Edition by Mrs. Horace 
Mann. Price, 30 cents. 

How to Study Strangers by the Tempera- 
ment, Face, and Head. (A Sequel to Heads 
and Faces.) By Nelson Sizer. A new de- 
parture in “Character Study.” The Brain; 
its Structure and Uses. The Skull and its 
relation to the Brain. Skull made thin 
by Brain activity. A new Facial Angle. 
Temperament; its influence on Character. 
Benefactors of Mankind. Literary and 
Business Success. Talent and Culture. 
Varied and peculiar Organizations. Great 
Historie Characters. Capacity and Culture. 
Child Culture. Character Studies of Bill 
Nye, Lucy Stone, Marshall P. Wilder, Gen. 
B. F. Tracey, etc. Profession of Law, Sci- 
ence, Ministry, etc. 368 pages; 315 illus- 
trations. Price, 70 cents, paper covers; 
cloth, $1.50. 

Creative and Sexual Science; or, Man- 
hood, Womanhood, and their Mutual Inter- 
relations; its Laws, Power, etc.; Selection, 
or Mutual Adaptation; Courtship, Married 
Life, and Perfect Children, their genera- 
tion, endowment, paternity, maternity, bear- 
ing, nursing, and rearing, together with 
Puberty, Boyhood, Girlhood, etc.; Sexual 
Impairments Restored; Male Vigor and Fe- 
male Health and Beauty Perpetuated and 
Augmented, ete., as taught by Phrenology 
and Physiology. By Prof. O. S. Fowler. 
1040 pages. Portrait of author and 211 il- 
lustrations. Price, cloth, $3.00. 


+ 





PSYCHOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY OF 
HANDWRITING, 


By Magdalene Kintzel-Thumm, is a very in- 
teresting and comprehensive study of graph- 
ology. The author covers all branches of 
character reading in a scientific and practi- 
cal way, illustrating her statements with 
examples of the handwriting of famous men 
who possessed the qualities in question. 
Much pleasure and benefit may be derived 
from a careful study of the book, but for 
the beginner who wishes to skim over the 
surface there is an appendix which tells the 
reader what signs indicate the various char- 
acteristics, such as generousness, activity, 
pride, intellect, wit, ete. The book is a valu- 
able addition to works on the subject. Net 
$2.00. (Fowler & Wells Co.)—From “Book- 
seller, Newsdealer and Stationer.” 


- ———__e—___—_—_ 


George Cozens is giving outdoor lectures: 
at Cando, N. Dak. 
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Learn Phrenology at Home 


LESSONS IN PHRENOLOGY 


This Course Consists of Forty Lessons 


if Location, Definition, and Division of the Various Parts of the Brain, Skull, and 
Mental Faculties, and the Temperaments, Combination of Faculties, the Bones of the 
Head, the Principles, and Proofs and the Objections. Ethnology. Nationalities 
That Comprise the Caucasian Race. Nationalities That Comprise the Mongolian, 
| Indian, and Negro Races. Physiognomy, Eyes, Ears. Physiognomy, Noses, Mouths, 
Physiognomy of Handwriting, Walk, etc, Anatomy. Physiology. Heredity. In- 
heritance and Long Life. Practical Hygiene of the Body. Hygiene of the Brain. 
Exterior of the Brain. The Cerebellum and Under Surface. The Interior. The 
Longitudinal Section, ete. Animal Magnetism, the Will. Experimental Phrenology. 
Men and Women Compared. Choice of Pursuits. Instinct and Reason. Diseases 
of the Brain. Moral Accountability of Man. Elocution. Adaptation in Marriage. 
_ Measurements and Brain Weights. Examination of a Head. 


HOW THE LESSONS ARE SENT OUT 
The lessons are sent out once a week, and it is expected that the students will return them, 
answered, ona certain day of the following week, when they will be corrected and returned. Thus the 
routine work will be carried out and a systematic examination of each subject given. This, it will be 
readily seen, is an advantage to students far ahead of usual courses by mail, which are simply written 
out in typewritten form, without any personal supervision. 


THE WORK OF PHRENOLOGY IN EDUCATION 

“Oh, if Ihad only known twenty years ago what I have learned to-day concerning myself,” said a 
man to us the other day, “how many disappointments and sorrows I should have been saved.”’ He had 
just begun to look squarely into himself, to discern intelligently the tone and quality of his mind, and 
the direction in which he might apply his faculties and powers with good hope of success. Now here is 
where the science of Phrenology enters into the work of education, and until its principles are incor- 
porated into school systems we must expect the same course of turning out ill-balanced and aimless 
youth to go on. 

The primary object of education is to make our young people competent to fill some useful station 
in life and be self-supporting. Does it need argument that he or she who would do good, effective work 
as a teacher should first understand his or her own organization and, next, to be able to read and under- 
stand the character of a child after a few hours of the close association of the school-room ? And should 
it not be within the ability of every teacher to give a well-founded opinion to each pupil concerning the 
sphere in which he will be likely to act with the best effect ? 


M. H. PIERCY, Secretary 24 East Twenty-second Street 
Care of Fowler & Wells Co. NEW YORK 


Subjects 
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Right Selection in Wedlock, 


MARRIAGE NOT A FAILURE. 








Marriage 1s a failure only when the persons 











are not properly mated, and this is hkely to be 
the case only by a want of knowledge. In this 
work Prof. Sizer tells who should marry and who 
should not, giving portraits to illustrate the tem- 
peraments and the whole subject fully. The right 
age to marry, mental and intellectual aspects of 
marriage, feelings and sentiments adapted, step- 
mothers, mothers-in-law, divorce, marriage of 
cousins, etc. Price 10 cents. 


CHOICE OF OcCcUPATION, by Prof. Sizer: this 
number has already been distributed to the ex- 
tent of 100,000 copies, and still there are thou- 
sands more who should read it. 10 cents, 





Are they well mated? 


RY ONE as cone Bors, GETTING MARRIED AND KEEPING MARRIED. 


Under the titles ‘‘ Finding a Mate” and ‘‘Keeping a Mate”’ the author gives points of interest 
to both married and unmarried. Those who wish to be loved and those who wish some one to 
love, will find numerous suggestions of value in its pages and illustrations. By mail, 10 cents. 


THE THREE AT ONE TIME, 25 CENTS. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d Street, New York. 
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FRONT AND SIDE-VIEW POSITIONS OF PHOTOGRAPHS 
: PREFERRED 


AQMIRROR OF THE MIND. 


Order for Delineation from Portraits, 








Enclosed find Five Dollars, for which please fur 
nish written description of character, as follows 
(Marked Chart not included): 


TE FN si ventnctncnisccastinctivcennitiumeviceseoucoimens ove 
Circumference Of Head.......ccssccsersveveesvers evcccerccees inches 
From Root of Nose over Top-head.......csssssssssesaseees ” 
From opening of Ears over Top-head..ecccsseseseeees ed 
TEOIGRE OF PRIOR: vse sn ccsscesevesecee JOE sincsersersessosevers = 
General Weight with ordinary Cloth img..csssesssessees bs. 
Size Around Chest, Just under Ar ms....cccceceeeeeess inches 
Size Around the Watst......000000 EMCRE, NGCo.ceorererere 
CN ricnicocsvevevcavossrbusverned OF Bsc cciccssieisscsescie 
CERI Riscsinsciscsenreseniie AMOR REIE HP cecvcernicevervescoes 
i cintivcinssevcsyccniscncasestibtsevnieniaiiadiins 
COCMPAtO BIKE IEW.cscscssessncescesnccsveccsvessovnsvesnssecevese vial 
TORI. vivvvcsvesessccesesevesscses Married or Single... 
Number of portratts sent ..cccccccccseeeeeee which, with dee 
scription, are to be returned to 
DMN scsieosssssesdecensstcicsusnioniiesinasissvervevesscnadioomeasniieniaee . 
RR eR ea eee or 
COE sascovecesscvcnvnssesevesqsesrscesdeccsveneqeeevianeseiese 
. SNRs dccscviscotpornstentsnnsinenpivwverssenmnveniginnins ° 








FOR SAFE DELIVERY ADD REGISTRATION FEE, & CENTS, 
nn : 
American Journal 

AX All about Bees. 
r Sample Free. $1 

ayear; 3 months’ 
Trial Trip, 20c. silver or stamps. 
illustrated. Dept’s for beginners 

and for women bee-keepers. 
GEORGE W.YORK& CO. 


16é-page Weekly. 
Best writers. Oldest bee-paper; 
334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








A Great Offer for 1905 


MISTAKES OF 
NEW THOUGHT 


READ Human Nature for May, June, July, and 

August, 1904. The four copies, 20 cents 
mailed, or, if you will remit the annual subscrip- 
tion of 50 cents for 1905, I will mail you the 
above four copies FREE! 


Prof. HADDOCK, Phrenologist 
1020 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


-MILLER’S HOTEL | 


37, 39 & 41 West 26th St... NEW YORK 


Dr. & Mrs. E. P. MILLER, Proprietors 
Established in 1870 

In the center of the city. Convenient to electric 
and elevated cars. Near Madison Square, the 
theaters, and the big dry-goods stores. Excellent 
table, comfortable rooms, electric elevator. Elec- 
tric Light Baths, first and only in the city ; same 
that restored King Edward of England to vigorous 
health. Also Electro-Thermal, Galvanic, Turkish, 
and Roman Baths; Massage, Salt-Rubs, Needle 
Bath, etc. A home place for ladies and families. 

Terms: Room, $1.00 to $3.00 per day; with 


Board, $2.00 to $4.50 per day. Permanent, 
$10 to $30, according to room. 














“THE ART OF LIVING LONG” 


BY LOUIS CORNARO 





(Cornaro wrote his guide to a long and healthy life in 
four parts, at the ages of 83, 86, 91, 
and 95, and died at 103.) 


Octavo volume, illustrated, bound in full N 1 50 
cloth, gilt top—a handsome parlor edition. et $ © 
Postpaid, $1.62 
BISHOP SEYMOUR, Springfield 
A valuable contribution to hygienic literature. 
work and hope it will have a wide circulation. 
WILLIAM F. WARREN, President Boston University 
lhave enjoyed reading your handsome work, and am placing 
it in the University Library for the use of professors and 
students. 
REV. ROBERT COLLYER, New York 
I can hardly find words to thank you for this noble work you 
have edited so well, The volume teems with the treasure of 
good counsel. 
WILLIAM D. HOARD, Ex-Governor of Wisconsin 
A valuable contribution to the knowledge and understanding 
of man, 
TIMOTHY DWIGHT, Ex-President Yale University 
The book will be helpful, I am sure, to many readers who will 
carefully reflect upon the thoughts which it offers. 
OnI0 C. BARBER, President Diamond Match Co 
I feel such a deep interest in the book, I wish to have some of 
my friends read it. Please send me twelve more copies. 
REV. RUSSELL H. CONWELL, Philadelphia 
It is one of the best books on health and long life yet published. 
WILLIAM F. VILAS, Ex-Secretary of the Interior 
Your translation of Cornaro’s legacy of the secret of long life 
has given me pleasure and instruction. 
BISHOP MCCLOSKEY, Louisville 
Who knows, it may help to land me, if not Into, at least some- 
where in the neighborhood of the nineties. [b. 182 


I commend the 


Sent upon receipt of price, prepaid, to all points in this or any for- 
eign country, by 


Fowler & Wells Company 
24 East 22d St., New York 


When ordering copies to be sent as gifts to others, give 
and addresses distinctly. 


N. B. 
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MIRACLE 
AND LAW 


A Study in Scientific Religion by 
BY J. H. TUCKWELL 


Forward 
1. The Reign of Law 
2. What ts a Miracle 
3 How Events appear Miraculous 
4. Laws Transcended 
5. ‘Below the Threshold” 


‘The Author says :— 

There is abundant evidence of man’s spiritual 
destiny. There are embryo faculties within him that 
-are .prophetic of his future. Well nigh boundless are 
the hopes which, not only no of religion but 
the new psycholo y holds out for our race, 

1 Bee = ae aed 
BOOK 


ON 
SUCCESS” “AN D POWER 
Anpv How To Atrain IT 
Natural Sciences, Wisdom, Religion. Soul, Mind, Body 
HUPAN | NATURE 
And its culture 
Founded on the Astrologic and Se Principles 
and finally expressed th nYs: 
PHRENOLOUY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
By W. ROCKWELL KENT, A.M., A.S.D., Ph. D., 
PHRENOLOGIST AND PsycHOLoGIsT 


Cents, Postpai 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22d Street New York | 





PERPETUAL HEALTH 


Crown 8vo, Bound in Cloth 
How to 
Secure a New Lease of Life 


BY THE EXERCISE OF 


WILL POWER 


IN FOLLOWING OUT 


The Combined “‘ Cantani-Schroth” Cure 


A NEW AND INFALLIBLE METHOD OF 
TREATMENT OF DISEASE 
ENABLING HEALTH TO BE RESTORED 
QUICKLY, EVEN THOUGH UNDER- 
MINED BY DISORDERS OF THE 
GRAVEST AND MOST 
STUBBORN CHARACTER, SUCH AS 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, BLOOD AND SKIN 


DISEASES, Etc. 
WITHOUT PHYSIC 
By P. M. HEUBNER 
Price $1.10 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


24 East 22d Street New York 





Psychic Manuals The Mind and the Brain 


By R. DIMSDALE STOCKER 
50 Cents Each 
I. Telepathy 
MENTAL TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION 
What tt zs, and how zt zs done 
TABLE OF CONTE 
Chap. _I.—What is Man? “His Soul-Life. 
Chap. II.—The Rationale of Telepathy. 
Chap. IIl.—The Nature of the Mind. 
Chap. IV.—How thé Mind Acts. 
Chap. V.—Telepathy a plied. 
Chap. VI.—Instances of Telepathic Communications. 
II. Soul Culture 
SELF DEVELOPMENT 
What tt zs, and how it zs done 
Section I,—Life’s Inequalities; Their Cause and 
‘Cure (Past) 
SECTION II.—The Mystery of Being: The Remedy 
of * YOGA” [Present] 
SECTION Ill.—The Predictive Art: 
of ** Fortune ie ” (Future) 
aii. Glairvoyance 
Clairaudience, Psychometry and Clairsensience 
What zt zs, and how it zs done 
IV. Mentalism 
OR, MIND AND WILL-TRAINING 
What ct és, and how it ts done 
Vv. SR esey 
Auto-Culture and Brain-Building by Suggestion 
What tt zs, and how it ts done 
VI. Healing. 
MENTAL AND MAGNETIC 
What tt zs, and how it zs done 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
‘24 East 22d Street New York 


The Rationale 


| 





| 


t 


Professor on ER GATES 
Smithsonian Institute, Washington, D. C. 
Director of the Laboratory of Psychology and 
Psychurgy, Chevy Chase, Md. 
INCLUDING 


“THE ART OF MIND BUILDING” 
“OLD AND NEW PHRENOLOGY” 
‘““PSYCHOLOGY AND PSYCHURGY” 


Discriptive of Special Original Work 
of Great Value 


The most popular brochure before the 
public on this subject 


iT SELLS AT SICHT 
Cloth, 50 Cents, Net 





FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 EAST 22d STREET, N. Y. 
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_ The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 
natural and scientific methods. No drugs. A Christian family home. 44 years in this work. 
No insane. 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 

Address F. WILSON HURD, Nort Water Gap, Monrok Co., Pa. 


CREST VIEW SANATORIUM 
Greenwic, Conn. THE EASTON SANITARIUM 











Attractive, homelike, and first class in all respects. 
Correspondence solicited. EASTON, PA. 
H. M. Hitcucock, M.D., Prop. Physicians, parents, guardians, or friends who desire to 


place any mental or nervous patients in a quiet, well- 


. s ‘ + i ) 20 Z a 
A New Design in Callipers | tyruistes nome were they can receive good care, and 





These are used for measuring heads in various ways, arrangements elsewhere. Over twenty years’ experience in 
as from the opening of the ear to the location of any the Middletown (N. Y.) State Hom. Hospital. 
; Phone, 1661. For circulars address 


given organ, also the width or length of the head 
PRICE, $2.50 

H. W. SMITH, Ph.D. ee ee a 

Phrenologist and Lecturer J. M. FITZGERALD 


CALVERT. KANSAS Phrenologist 
. . ; More than 2,000 Chicago references 


[Meatless Dishes Suite 1405-8 


126 State Street, Chicago 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D. 











A cook book which tells how to prepare healthful and 








nutritious dishes without meats or animal fats. Send for Pamphlet 
Gives tested recipes and menus. Contains an interest- 
ing sermon on Salads, by an expert cook. Gives use- ____ - = 


ful hints on How to Set the Table, Hygiene, Kitchen 
Economy, Care of Kitchen Utensils, etc. Sent pre- —== ED 
paid on receipt of ten cents ; dozen copies, $1.00. 

Vegetarian Magazine, 1 year, $1.00; 3 months,25cts 
Write: VEGETARIAN C0., 84 McVicker Bldg, CHICAGO, 

















<ODIXON'S O)= 
CHILDREN FOR HIGH QUALITY 











If you don’t know DIXON QUALITY send 16 cents 
in stamps for generous samples of Pencils and a 


copy of DIXON’S PENCIL GUIDE. Mention this adv. 


. TE ETHI NG JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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Mrs. Winslow’s 2s. pity yeans Raiictdeadi sets 
Soothing Syrup Moruths For tiful Masonic Calendar, also 
MOT 2 
Ys 


HERS FOR ; 

HEIR CHILDREN large Catalogue of Masonic 

WHILE TEETHING WITH PERFECT SUC. books and goods with bottom 

CESS. IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS prices. Regalia, Jewels, 

THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES Badges, Pins, Charms, and 

WIND COLIC, and is the BEST REMEDY Lodge Supplies. Beware of 
FOR DIARRH@A 


E spurious Masonic books. 
Bold by druggists in every part of the REDDING & CU., Publishers 
worid. 


and Manufacturers of Ma- 
Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 


sonic Goods, No. 212 Broad 
BEST BOOKS ON WATER=CURE. 


wav, New York City. 

The Hydropathic Encyclopedia. Designedasa guide to families and students and a text-book for phy. 
sicians. By R. fT. Trall, M.D. 12 mo, 966 pp., 461 illustrations, Cloth, $4.00. English Price, 16s. 

The Philosophy of Water-Cure. By John Balbirnie, M. D.; with tie Confessions and Observations of 
Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer. 144 pp., 12mo, Paper, 25 cents. English Price, 1s. 

The Domestic Practice of Hydropathy. With fifteen Engraved Illustrations of important subjects. from 
Drawings by Howard Johnsor. with a-Form of a Report fer the assistance of Patients in consulting their physic 
ian by correspondence. By Edward Johnson, M. D. 12mo, 467 pp. Cloth, $1.25. English Price, ss. 

The Bath: Its History and Uses in Health and Disease. By R. T. Trall,M. D. 12mo, 77 pp., 2s 1b 
lustrations, Paper, 25 cents. English Price. 1s. 

Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases. By James Manby Gully, M.D., F.R.S. 12mo, 405 pp. Cloth, 
$1.25. English Price. 5s. 

Water-Cure for the [lillion. The processes of Water-Cure explained. By R. T. Trall, M.D. emo, 44 pp. 
Paper, 15 cents. English Price, ss. 

Pregnancy andChildbirth. With cases showing the remarkable effects of Water Treatment. By Joel Shew, 
M. D. New edition revised and enlarged by H. S. Drayton, M. D., 12mo, 131pp. Paper, so cents. Eng.Price, 2s. 

Hydropathic Cook-Book, with pe 4 for Cooking on Hygienic Principles. 12mo, 226 pp., 98 illustra- 
tions. Cloth, $1.00; paper, socents. English Price, ss, and 2s, 
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HE OWL 


From Colman’s Rural World, St. Louis, Nov. 30th, 1904 








SOME BAD NEWS 


“Every reader of the Rural World will be sorry 
to know that the beautiful New Hampshire home of 
Witiiam W. WarNER was reduced to ashes recently, 
nothing being saved except a few kitchen articles, 
The loss on the personal belongings alone is very 
conservatively estimated at about $7,000, as Mr, 
Warner, who is an old editor and publisher, had a 
great many fine books, works of art, printing materials, 
curios and beautiful things gathered in his travels in 
this and foreign countries, which he valued very 
highly. Having but recently taken possession of his 
new home, his legal papers and ready money was still 
in his hands, and these, too, were all destroyed. There 
was no insurancc, and everything was a dead loss to 
him. Mr. WARNER was very seriously hurt in attem pt- 
ing to save the few things that could be got at before 
the buildings were in ruins. He is deeply sympathized 
with in his trouble.” 


Through the kindness of sincere friends we are 
enabled to resume our work at an early day and all 
those who have asked for sample copies, estimates, 
etc., will be remembered. All of our buildings and 
business plant were entirely consumed in the great fire 
of November sth, and we must claim the indulgence of 
our friends and correspondente. 

WM. W. WARNER & CO, 
Mount Vernon, N. H. 


SCIENCE OF THE SOUL 


CONSIDERED 


Physiologically and Philosophically 
WITH AN APPENDIX, CONTAINING NOTES OF MESMERIC 


By JOSEPH HADDOCK, M. D. 


With engravings of the Nervous System 
& bince $1.00 7 

PHRENO-MESMERISM, or the manifesta- 

tion of the Phrenological sentiments and 





feelings, which is but another form of | 


simple imaginative action; TRANSFER OF 
STATE AND FEELING, or that Imaginative 
action which causes the patient to feel what 
is done to the Mesmeriser, as if it were done 
to him; MENTAL ATTRACTION, or apparent 
Magnetic drawing of the person of the 
patient, even contrary to his inclination. 
CEREBRAL LucIpDiTY, or apparent illumina- 
tion of the Brain; with other forms of what 
is called CLaiRvoYANCE; but which I think 
would be better called INNER VISION, or 
INTERNAL, or SprRITUAL SicHT. Assuming, 
therefore, for the present, that these pheno- 
mena exhibit a series of great and impor- 
tant facts, which cannot be set aside, 
neither by reason nor ridicule, I proceed at 
once to enquire— How we are to understand 
them? In what way to account for the 
curious and interesting manifestations thus 
cast upon our notice? 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 EAST 22d STREET 


NEW YORK 











** Astrology for All” 
BY 
ALAN LEO 


Shows, by means of a series of delineations, the 
general CHARACTER AND DESTINY OF ALL PERSONS BORN 
DURING THE YEAR, the author renders the subject both 
intelligible and demonstrable, without need of either 
calculations or astronomical knowledge of any kind. 

This work is the outcome of many years’ exper- 
ience and research, and presents the subject from a 
point of view never before attempted, simplifying it in 
such a way that the true principles can be readily 
grasped by any intelligent person. 

It reveals the true character and capacity of all 
whose day of birth is known, describes the general 
idiosyncrasies, and indicates the profession best adapted, 
also whom to choose for friend, partner, husband, or 
wife: and it is hence not merely profoundly interesting, 
as giving a deep insight into the mysteries of astrology, 
but eminently use/ud and practica/—in the best use of 
both words. 


A STANDARD BOOK OF ASTROLOGY 


Contains 300 pages, bound in green 
cloth, gilt lettering 


PRICE $3.50 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 EAST 22d STREET, N. Y. 


MIND-POWER 
How to Get It 


K. T. ANDERSON 
Price 25 Cents 
I. The Webb of Worry. 
IT. Pullup the. Weeds 
ITI, How to Grip the Good 
IV. Focus your Powers. 





The Author says:— 


In publishing this booklet, it has been my aim not 
only to appeal to those already versed in the principles 
of Higher Thought, but also to the general reader who 
takes an interest in the unfolding of his own life—and 
of these there must surely be many. 


Mind-Concentration 
AN 

How to Practice It 
TWELVE SITIPLE RULES of THOUGHT 

Price 25 Cents 
BY 
K. T. ANDERSON 
Author of ‘*‘ Mind-Power and How to Get It” 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 EAST 22d STREET NEW YORK 
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he Bissest Offer Yet 


An Encyclopedia Within the Reach of Everyone 





Complete in Eight Volumes. Convenient Size, 8x53, inches. Nearly 10,000 Col- 
umns of Solid Information—Profusely Illustrated. Printed on Extra Fine 
Quality of Book Paper and Bound with Beautiful Full Gold 
Backs. An Ornament to any Library. 


This is the Only Cyclopedia Making the Claim that it has been Edited 
and Published during the zoth Century. 


IT CONTAINS NEARLY DOUBLE THE NUMBER OF ARTICLES FOUND IN ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 


Although universal in scope, this encyclopedia does not contain a single padded article. Nothing that should 
be found in an encyclopedia is omitted. Being edited by encyclopedic authorities of the Old and New Worlds 
insures its absolute reliability. It gives the latest information on all subjects, including the statistics for the 


United States by the latest census. 
IT TELLS ABOUT 


All the Great Men and Women in Every Field of Activity in Ancient and Modern Times, All the Great 
Nations of the Past, Their Rise and Decline, All the Great Nations of To-Day, Their History and Achieve- 
ments, All the Great Authors and Their Productions, All the Great Inventors and Their Inventions, 
All the Great Warriors of Land and Sea, All the Great Wars in the World’s History, All the Great 
Subjects in Science, Art, History, Philosophy, Biography, Geography, Mathematics, Law, Chemistry, 
Medicine, Mechanics, and a score of other subjects, which are treated simply, thoroughly, and concisely. 


EFOR HOME, SCHOOL, OFFICE, AND LIBRARY 


The Universal Encyclopedia fills the need of an up-to-date, well digested, exhaustive, condensed work. 

The correct profiunciation of all obscure words; the variety of subjects explained and the§gsimplicity of the 
explanations; the convenient size of the volumes, the clear print and beautiful bindings, the ‘*within the reach 
of all’’ price, all tend to make it The Greatest Publication of the Century. 


[OUR OFFER 


7 The regular price of the encyclopedia is $12.00, but we have secured a limited edition—the very first off the 
press—and as long as they last our subscribers may have them for 
$6.00 PER SET OF EIGHT VOLUMES 

including a year’s subscription to the Nickell Magazine. And if you are not more than satisfied with vour 
purchase send it back aud we will refund your money. 

‘ YOU RUN NO RISK 

{By Freight or Express—Weight 16 pounds, securely packed in wooden case. } 

| A 
NICKELL MAGAZINE CO. 
z7o8 Seneca Bldg. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


sonasevenvecesossonscoveocesscousocsosecsocsseoreanesnccsscsceeseces CUT ON THIS LINE = on 


to any reader of this paper who uses this coupon in sending their 
: order, we will send the NICKELL MAGAZINE for the balance of this 

year, extending their subscription to JANUARY, 1907. 

Remit by Money Order or Bank Draft — Local Checks jnot accepted. 
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THE WALTER SAN ITARIUM 


WALTERS PARK, PA. 


The nearest, largest, best of the Wernersville 
Resorts has its own Post-office. 
Address 


Only 94 minutes from Reading Terminal, Philadelphia, 
and 4 hours from New York—without change. Booklet. 


ROBERT WALTER, Ph.D. 





THE MAZDAZNAN ices thine 


—_e you Think. 
For Advanced 
Thinkers for Mental and Physical Development. 
OTOMAN-ZAR-ADUSHT-HANISH, Editor 
ae Writings and Teachings have “aroused the 
orl 
Send ne sample copy and ore, aaaaaa of his 
oM, and become acquainted to 
THE DAZNAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3016 a Park Avenue, Dept. S, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Fleas 





Are easily removed 
from your dog or 
cat by applying the 
Infallible Flea Ex- 
terminator. 


It is prepared and sold by the editor of the | 


Dog Fancier, Battle Creek, Mich. Price 5oc. 


Wanted 


I want one man or woman or young lady 
in each locality to represent me. Must take 
an interest in Phrenology. 


IDA ASP, 259 North Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 
The Hygeia Cook Book 


52 pp. 50 cents postpaid 
Have you seen this New Cook Book ? 
It is the latest thing published in hygienic cooking. 








Every seeker for health will be delighted with the | 


recipes which it contains for good, healthful, appetiz- 


ing food. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 24 E. 22d Street. New York 
Men ana Women Wanted 


to join the Altruist Community, in and near 
St. Louis. A permanent home and employ- 
ment. Monthly paper, IO cents a year; 
sample free. 


Address THE ALTRUIST 
2711 Franklin Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


THE AMATEUR 
SPORTSMAN 


A monthly Journal devoted to the interests 
of all lovers of the Gun, Rod, and Dog. 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE 


M. T. RICHARDSON CO. 


PUBLISHERS 
27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 

















Suggestion 


is a journal of the New Psy- 
chology for thinkers. It dis- 
cusses from a rational standpoint 
Psychic Research, Auto-Sugges- 
Drugless Healing, Mental 
Poise and Growth, Brain Build- 
ing, Personal Magnetism, Will 
Power, Advanced Thought, 
Health, Happiness, and Success, 


tion, 


Send postal for sample copy ; 
single copies, ro cents. 


4020 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago 




















Lucifer—Son of the Morning. 


Brightest and Best of the Sons of the Morning, 
Dawn on our Darkness and lend us thine aid; 
Star in the East the Horizon Adorning, 
Guide us to TRUTH as in Nature Arrayed. 

Luciter Stands for Truth ///tthout Fig Leaves! 

Lucifer Stands for Light against Darkness—"* No Darkness 
but Ignorance,"’"—Shakespeare. 

Lucifer Stands for Reason against Superstitién. The Worst 
of all Superstitions are those that Cluster round Sex, the Creative 
Principle of all Life, 

Lucifer Stands for Freedom against Slarery—ALL slaveries, 
but especially against the Oldest and Hardest to Kill of all the 
forms of Slavery, the Enslavement of Womanhood and Mother- 
hood in the Sex Kelation—the Conjugal Relation. 

I.ucifer Stands for the Right to Be Born Well—Incomparably 
the Most Important of All Human Rights. 

Lucifer Stands for Courage—The Courage of Conviction, and 
for Manly yet Courteous Expression of Honest Opinion. 

It is the Latin 
Star '’—Webster's 


“Lucifer is NO Profane or Satanic title 
Luciferus, the Light Bringer, the Morning 
Dictionary, 1886, page 1621. 

‘The application of this passage [Reference to Lucifer in 
Isaiah] to Satan and the apostate angels, is one of those gross 
perversions of sacred writ which so extensively obtain and which 
are to be traced to a proneness to seek more in a given passage 
than it really contains—A disposition to be influenced by sound 
rather than sense and animplicit faith in received interpretations, 

Same, page 992. 






**Send me your LUCIFER—I like the Name. It seems to say 
to Old-time Superstitions, / durn you all up /"'—Geo. T. Bondies, 
1885. 

LUCIFER is a Double Column, Eight-page Journal, now in 
its Twenty-Fifth Year; Printed on Fine Book Paper, New and 
Clear Type, Published Fortnightly at soo Fulton Street, Chicago, 
U.S “= + Ce ntributed to by Leading Th eager) in Every Quarter 

obe Price One Dollar Per Year « 5 Numbe Two 


pies and — riptive C saleares of ‘Bo aie toe 1e Line 
of Sex Reform, Sent .on Application to Any One Sending Five 
Cents in Stamps for Pe stage. 
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Science and 
Religion. 


BENJAMIN F. LOOMIS, 


GRADUATE OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 
CLASS OF 1886, 


JUST PUBLISHED 


PRICE - $1.50 
ABOUT 339 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED 


BENJAMIN F. Loomis 


SHOWING THE HARMONY OF THE SCIENCES, AND THEIR 
RELATION TO RELIGION; OR THE RELATION OF 
MAN TO THE UNIVERSE. 


THE MACROCOSM AND THE MICROCOSM. 


SHOWING THE HARMONY BETWEEN PHRENOLOGY AND 
ASTROLOGY, OR THE INFLUENCE OF THE PLANETS 
ON THE HUMAN MIND. 


SHOWING THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD AS EXPLAINED 
BY THE PRINCIPLES OF PHRENOLOGY. 


HARMONY BETWEEN SCIENCE AND RELIGION; THE 
KEYS OF THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN; SPIRITUAL 
KNOWLEDGE; THE BOTTOMLESS PIT. 


“HOLY MATERNITY,” BY ESTELLA M. LOOMIS. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF SALVATION SCIENTIFICALLY CONSID- 
ERED. PHILOSOPHY OF SACRIFICE. TAURUS 
THE BULL, ETC, 


FOWLER & WELLS COMPANY 
24 East 22nd Street, New York. 








